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‘EWS OF THE WEEK. 
sninedpaaeiet 
HE General Election of 1910 has passed into history. 
T It is true that the contests in the Scottish Universities 
and in Orkney and Shetland are still undecided, but there 
seems to be no doubt that these seats will be filled as 
before. Orkney and Shetland will return a Liberal, and the 
Universities two Unionist candidates. That being so, we can 
1ow calculate with accuracy the composition of the new 
Parliament. It will be as follows :— 


Liberals ... m on awe eos «6-2 
Labour Members — si ons 40 
Nationalists — = ~ 72 
Independent Nationalists ... eee 10 
Unionists... ooo ees eee eo. 273 


Total ... owe «6G 


ae 





The first fact that strikes one in these figures is that the 
present Government can only command a majority of the 
House if it can count upon the support of the Labour 
Members and the Nationalists. How far is it able to do this? 
That it can do so in regard to an isolated vote upon the House 
of Lords is clear. But between a majority on a single 
question and the steady majorities which are needed to keep 
a Government in power there is a very great difference. 
Certainly the Independent Nationalists are not to be reckoned 
upon as ferming part of such a majority. On the contrary, if 
we are to judge by their account of themselves, they must be 
regarded as distinctly in opposition, though, on the other 
hand, they must in no sense be taken as capable of forming 
any kind of alliance or working understanding with the 
Unionists, whom they unquestionably hate even worse than 
they hate the Liberuals. 





The best way of understanding the attitude of the group 
of ten Nationalists led by Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. Healy 
is to take their own account of their aims and objects. Here 
een the Cork Accent, their official organ, says about the 

udget i_— 


“The people have made it absolutely clear that a Finance Bill 
which imposes enormous extra taxation on Ireland must not be 
p: assed into 1: uw. To preve nt such an injustice to this country is the 
first dh uty which Mr. O’Brien and Mr. T. M. Healy and their friends 
will undertake. If the Irish Party under Mr. Redmond’s leader- 
ship prove false to their country their doom is sealed. They will 
be universally execrated as traitors and they will never be able to 
face an Irish audience again. Mr. Redmond will have to make 
his choice between the robbers and those who are resisting a 
monstrous injustice to Ireland.” 
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"No doubt a group ws ten is not a very large group; but the 
importance of the Independent Nationalists is not to be 
reckoned by mere numbers, but by their power of influencing 
the bigger group. We venture to say that though no doubt 
Mr. Redmond and his followers would like very much to carry 
out loyally the bargain that they have made with the Liberals, 
they will find the task exceedingly difficult. If they give the 
Liberals a general and hearty support, they will be held up 
daily and hourly as the betrayers of Ireland. If the Inde- 
pendent Nationalists were capable of doing nothing but using 
hard words, this would not perhaps matter much; but remember 
that the power of the Independent Nationalists was shown not 
merely in the ten constituencies which actually preferred them 
to official Nationalist candidates. In a considerable number 
of other constituencies the Independent Nationalists, to the 
astonishment of the Redmondites, showed a great deal of 
strength. 





We venture to say, indeed, that at least twenty 
Nationalists know that if they cannot show independence of 
the Liberals and make some answer to the charge of sub- 
serviency, they will greatly endanger their seats, and in 
all probability lose them should there be another General 
Election before the year is out. Even if the bulk of the 
Redmondites can be got to vote for the Budget as it stands 
(sweetened by a promise that the next Budget will be 
modified by the dropping of the Whisky-tax), a very con- 
siderable number will implore their leaders to be allowed to 
abstain. But if that is the course of events, the Government 
will only be able to rely upon a majority of something like 30 
for passing the Budget of 1909-10. 

We must next ask what amount of reliance for working 
majorities can be placed upon the Labour group. The answer 
is hardly more satisfactory from the Liberal point of view. 
The Labour Leader, the organ of the Labour Party, deala 
with the position in the following strain :— 

“Tho Labour Party is as absolutely independent in its con- 
stitution and action as the Irish. It will have the power of 
destroying the Government ; and while it will not wish to do so if 
Mr. Asquith is faithful to his promise, its support can only be 
counted upon for a resolutely democratic course of action. The 
Labour Members have stood not for the reform, but for the abcli- 
tion, of the House of Lords. Thero is no such body of agtnten , in 
favour of a strengthening of the Idlers’ House, and any p 
in that direction must be combated with all our strength,” 


We may note in regard to these threats that, even if the 
majority of the Cabinet could be induced to take what 
Americans would call “the shirt-sleeve” view of how the 
problem of the House of Lords should be approached, tha 
Liberal difficulties would not be at an end. There is still a 
considerable section of moderates in the Liberal Purty, 
and they, we may be sure, will not agree without protest to 
the notion that the Labour group is to dictate the policy of 
the Liberal Party in this vital matter. In addition, there ara 
a good many Liberals who, though they must not be regarded 
as moderates, strongly resent the dominaiion of the Labour 
Members. In truth, Mr. Asquith’s trouble will be the trouble 
that meets all Governments which have to rely upon the 
support of groups rather than of a homogeneous political 
party. He will not be able to please one group without dis- 
pleasing another. No doubt these difficulties can,and often are, 
surmounted in practice by an adroit Parliamentary manipu- 
lator, and it is possible, therefore, that Mr. Asquith may be 
able to form a bloc. Unquez tionably he will be assisted in 
this work by the desire, which is at present very strong, to 
avoid another General Election. Nevertheless the pro a 
before him is anything but unclouded. 


If the figures of the General Election are analysed, not with 
a view to determining what support the Government will 
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have in the House of Commons, but as a test of the feeling 
in the country about the Budget, the result is not a little 
curious. The two hundred and seventy-five Liberals and the 
forty Labour Members must of course be regarded one and 
all as representing opinion in favour of the Budget. The 
Nationalists, on the other hand, both Redmondite and Inde- 
pendent, must be counted as representing opinion distinctly 
against it. Remember that the Nationalists in the last Parlia- 
ment not only voted against the second reading, but even 
abstained on the third reading, though the agreement that if 
they supported the Government at the elections they were to he 
given Home-rule had already been agreed on in principle. To 
count them as pro-Budget, or even as neutral on the Budget, 
is impossible. We will venture to assert that not one of them 
at the elections expressed regret for having voted against the 
second reading or declared that he had been since converted 
to the Budget. Yet if both groups of Nationalists are 
counted as against the Budget, the plebiscitary result of the 
reference of the Finance Bill works out as follows :—For the 
Budget, 315; against, 355,—majority against the Budget, 40. 


No doubt it may be said that in spite of this the Election 
figures also show a majority against the House of Lords 
Very likely ; but this has nothing to do with approval or dis- 
approval of a particular set of financial measures, but is solely 
due to the fact that the Nationalists regard, and rightly 
regard, the House of Lords as an obstacle to Home-rule, and 
are therefore in favour of its virtual abolition by the abolition 
of the veto. On the matter upon which the House of Lords 
insisted on taking the opinion of the people of the United 
Kingdom—i.e., the Budget—any impartial Speaker must 
declare: “ The ‘ Noes’ have it.” 


We have dealt elsewhere with the question of the House of 
Lords, but may note here our satisfaction that the Times is 
throwing open its columns to a discussion of the reform of 
the House of Lords, a discussion which is bound to prove not 
only interesting but useful. Our object, we may say frankly, 
is to secure as strong a Second Chamber as the House of 
Commons will allow us to obtain. For ourselves, and here we 
believe we speak for the great majority of our readers, what 
we should prefer in the abstract would be a Second Chamber 
like the Senate of the United States or of France, a body 
which would feel that it had quite as strong and independent 
a position as the House of Commons, and would not be 
obliged, as the House of Lords so often feels it is obliged, to 
swallow a great deal of bad legislation because it is not 
strong enough to resist it. For example, a body like 
the French Senate wonld certainly have refused to pass 
the Trade Disputes Bill, the Old-Age Pensions Bill in 
the form in which it was sent up—ie., based on non- 
contributory principles—and the Miners’ Eight Hours 
Bill. The country has been saddled with these three 
measures because of the weakness of the House of Lords. 
But to make a Second House of this powerful kind it would 
be necessary to have recourse to some such plan as that 
which we have from time to time discussed in the Spectator,— 
a House, say, of two hundred Members chosen under a system 
of proportional representation from equal electoral areas 
returning, say, ten Members apiece. 


> 


It is useless, however, to discuss any such scheme, for the 
House of Commons will never bridle itself in this way. The 
best the House of Commons will let us have will be a reform 
of the House of Lords, and we venture to say that in this 
reformed House of Lords the hereditary element will be main- 
tained by the Commons in order that in the case of future 
friction they can always point to that element as an argument 
that the will of the popularly elected House must prevail. 
What the Liberal Party in the House of Commons would no 
doubt like is an entirely unreformed House in which the 
Peers would be shut up as in a gilded pen, but deprived of all 
power. Happily they will not be able to accomplish this 
sinister design. In effect the struggle before the Unionists 
and moderates is to secure as much reform of the House of 
Lords as will be allowed them. It is clear, however, that such 
reform cannot be accompanied by the abolition of the veto, 
which, it is impossible to repeat too often, is the equivalent to 
the creation of single-Chamber government. 


birthday was 
In London the German 


Last Saturday the German Emperor's 


celebrated in various capitals. 





Ue 
Ambassador made an amiable speech in which he said that 
the German people, having attained national unity, had n 
further thought of war. They were conscious of their grave 
responsibilities, and had no desire to influence other nation, 
against their will. They did not wish to rule the seas, byt 
only to occupy a position commensurate with their interests, 
The speech of General von Einem, the late Prussian Ministe 
of War, in Berlin was very different in tone. He said that in 
the crisis of last March it was the Emperor who “in plain 
clear terms” (we quote from the Times) “spoke the word. 
‘Behind Austria stands the whole power of the German 
Empire.’” It is very interesting to be told that the Emperg 
himself intervened to bring about the sudden collapse of 
Russia. Compare with this the speech of the Germay 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg. He said that last March 
Germany was “able to lend a helping band to the Russiay 
Government in its efforts to avert war.” Only political 
passion had summoned up “the legend of a threatening of 
Russia by Germany.” We cannot reconcile these speeches, 
Our readers will recognise at once the futility of quoting them 
to prove anything. We prefer to be guided by a much more 
definite statement,—the Navy Law of Germany, which 
requires her to have “a Fleet of such strength that even for 
the mightiest naval Power a war with her would involve such 
risks as to jeopardise its own supremacy.” 


The debate in the Reichstag on the German Army 
Estimates was interrupted last Saturday by a curious 
incident. According to the Times correspondent, the Con. 
servative Deputy, Herr von Oldenburg, objected to the 
practice of discussing military discipline. The opinion of 
the Reichstag was of no value in such matters; the German 
Emperor must be in a position to say to any Licutenant; 
“Take ten men and shut the Reichstag.” Thereupon the 
Socialist Deputy, Herr Ledebour, shouted several times; 
“What does the President say to that?” The Hereditary 
Prince zu Hohenlohe-Langenburg, who was in the chair, 
would have done well to return some airy answer, as the 
speech of Herr von Oldenburg had been that of a rollicking 
schoolboy, and so far had been accepted as such with general 
enjoyment. Unfortunately the President treated the question 
with great solemnity, and hotly retorted that he refused to 
be criticised. A tumult broke out and lasted some time, and 
various Deputies demanded that the Reichstag should be 
protected from insult. On Tuesday Herr Ledebour protested 
against the manner in which he had been called to order by the 
President, but his resolution was rejected by a large majority, 
The incident does not do much credit to the Reichstag. 
First the words of an enfant terrible were exalted into an 
insult, and then the insult was swallowed with a lack of spirit 
which can only be described as amazing. 


On Monday King George of Greece accepted the proposal 
for the convocation of a National Assembly,—a proposal made 
by M. Venezelo, the well-known Cretan politician, whose 
advice had been sought by the Military League. M. Stephen 
Dragoumis undertook the task of forming a new Cabinet. 
According to the Greek Constitution, a National Assembly 
cannot be summoned unless it is recommended by two sue- 
cessive Parliaments. But it is generally felt that Parlia- 
mentary elections must be avoided within the next few 
months, as the Cretans have announced their firm resolve to 
elect and send Deputies to the Greek Chamber. If these 
Deputies were received at Athens, there would almost cer- 
tainly be war with Turkey. There does not seem to be 
any real need for a National Assembly, and the reforms 
it would introduce would not be particularly important. 
But the Military League, which is like an old man of 
the sea on the back of all the political parties, has 
announced its intention of ceasing to exist if a National 
Assembly is summoned, and on no other condition. That 
is a sufficient explanation of the general. agreement upon 
this course. Meanwhile the Porte has sent a Note to the 
Powers in which the situation is described as critical. The 
Greek Government has formally declared that the proposed 
National Assembly will not include any Cretans, but Turkey 
apparently is doubtful of Greek good faith and fears 4 
violation of her suzerainty over Crete. 


The Sofia correspondent of the Times, telegraphing on Wed- 
nesday, said that there was much excitement among Bulgarians 
owing to the sentences of death passed by the Salonik» Court 
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Martial on eight Bulgarian teachers and merchants charged 
with the murder of the school inspector Jovo Ivanovitch. The 
University Professors presented to the Turkish Minister 
at Sofia a resolution demanding pardon for the condemned 
men. The Constantinople correspondent of the Times says 
that about twenty thousand Redifs have been called 
up for training this month, but the authorities deny that 
this has any reference to the relations of the two countries. 
Fortunately it was announced on Thursday that the Porte 
had decided to commute the death sentences on the Bulgarian 
prisoners. This has considerably calmed public feeling in 
Bulgaria. But many causes of friction remain. We trust 
that the Mixed Commission which has just been appointed 
will succeed in contriving a scheme for preventing further 
frontier incidents. 





The leading Austrian papers, as we gather from an interest- 
ing despatch from the Times Vienna correspondent, have sud- 
denly initiated a significant discussion of the Balkan situation. 
In particular, the Newes Wiener Tagblatt and the Neue Freie 
Presse enlarge on the desirability of restoring friendly 
relations between Austria-Hungary and Russia. The Tagblatt, 
which appeals to the British Press to check the growth of 
unfounded suspicions of Austro-Hungarian intentions, points 
to the gradual disappearance of ili-feeling between the leading 
statesmen of Austria-Hungary and Russiaas of good augury 
for the future. As the Neue Freie Presse also insists on the 
pressing need of united action between the Great Powers, 
these simultaneous efforts of the Press puint to a genuine desire 
in official circles to promote a rapprochement with Russia. 
We can only repeat what we have often said before as to the 
attitude of this country. Not only do we earnestly desire a 
friendly understanding with Austria-Hungary, but we would 
gladly see the soreness between her and Russia healed. 

The Times of Tuesday reports a striking speech by the Aga 
Khan delivered in reply to a complimentary address pre- 
sented to him at a gathering of Mohammedans in Bombay on 
January llth. After indicating the special difficulties that 
attached to the leadership of the Mohammedans in India, and 
observing that their interests were bound up with the progress 
of the sister-communities, while sentiment would always 
attach them to Mohammedans outside India, the Aga Khan 
declared that their first duty was attachment to the Imperial 
Throne and the British Administration, “which was carried 
on in a spirit of self-sacrifice, justice, and remarkable devotion 
to duty.” The reforms, which were generous and far-reaching 
in effect, had placed not only Mohammedans but the whole 
people of India on their trial. But development was impossible 
if they lived in a state of endemic anarchy, which destroyed 
the confidence between rulers and ruled, and eventually 
recoiled on society at large. Protests and repression were 
unavailing so long as society as a whole did not bestir itself 
to root out the anarchical spirit. Loyal people must help the 
Government with all their might to remove the causes of 
crime for their own sake, for otherwise measures of repression 
would bring nothing but misery, not alone to the guilty, but 
to the innocent majority. “They should,” he added, “send 
out earnest missionaries to preach loyalty, to bring mis- 
guided zealots to see through reason and righteousness the 
sacred nature of the ties that united Indian society and the 
Government,” 





_The New York. World of Sunday last contains an inter- 
view with Mr. Andrew D. White, first President of Cornell 
University, and subsequently Minister at St. Petersburg and 
Ambassador at Berlin. Since his retirement from that post Mr. 
White has conducted an inguiry into the administration of the 
criminal law in the States. The results have been to convince 
him that at the present day “it is safer to kill a man in the 
United States than to kill a deer.” Speaking on January 28th, 
he predicts that before January 28th, 1911, five thousand, 
men and women in the United States will have been murdered 
Mr. White continues :—‘ Twenty years ago there were 
about fifteen hundred murders yearly in the United States. 
There are now eight thousand. The percentage of murders 
in the United States to the population is forty-three 
times greater than in Canada and eight times greater than 
in Belgium, which has the worst record in Europe.” An 
especially disquieting symptom is the sympathy bestowed 
on criminals, which prompts’Mr: White to make the ironical 








suggestion that the State should purchase the Waldorf- 
Astoria* or some other New York hotel, confine all the 
murderers in it, and “dine and wine” them until they die 
of gout. Mr. White is doing a great service to his country 
by thus drawing public attention to a blot on American 
civilisation. 


A terrible railway accident took place at Stoat’s Nest 
Station, some fifteen miles from Victoria on the Brighton 
line, last Saturday afternoon. The second portion of the 
express which left Brighton at 3.40 p.m. was running at a high 
rate of speed over the crossing-points—some two hundred 
yards from the central or “island” platform of the station— 
which connect the new with the old main line, when the fifth 
carriage became derailed, dashed up the ramp of the platform, 
charging into a water standard, and was flung sideways on 
to the platform. Two men who were standing on the plat- 
form and five women in the carriages were killed, and twenty 
passengers more or less seriously injured. The engine and 
the first four carriages passed the platform, and were pulled 
up safely in about half-a-mile. The hinder part of the train, 
including the Pullman, was derailed, but though badly 
damaged, no one in these five carriages was killed. At the 
Board of Trade inquiry, which was held on Tuesday, evidence 
was given to show that nothing was wrong with the points, 
but that one of the wheels of the derailed carriage had shifted 
on the axle, and that such shifting, if it occurred on the 
journey from Brighton, would have accounted for the accident. 


The new system of labour exchanges was inaugurated on 
Tuesday. The divisional clearing-houses are in London, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Cardiff, Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, Nottingham, and Bristol. To 
these clearing-houses returns are sent regularly from the 
various exchanges. The clearing-houses in turn pass on the 
information to the national clearing-house at Caxton House, 
Westminster. Considerable crowds visited all the exchanges 
on Tuesday, and in some cases the staffs had to be reinforced. 
The object of the exchanges is, of course, to increase the 
mobility of labour,—to place labour on the spot where it is 
required. If any disappointment was expressed by applicants 
on Tuesday because they were not immediately given jobs, it 
was entirely owing to a misconception of the nature of the 
exchanges. The exchanges cannot create jobs. When appli- 
cants are willing to take work at a distance from their homes 
their railway fare is paid for them, when necessary, and the 
cost is collected from them later out of their earnings. All 
the chief sources of employment are brought into touch with 
the exchanges by telephone, and there are rooms in which 
employers can interview applicants for work. 

We learn from some interesting articles on the exchanges in 
the Times that the German model has nowhere been followed 
in the provision of baths, a refreshment bar, and other “ side- 
shows.” As one British inspector of the German exchanges 
expressed his conclusions:—‘‘ Baths unused. Bar in great 
demand. No bath nor bar for British exchanges!” The 
exchanges and clearing-houses may be of very great public 
value if they are used solely for their legitimate purpose of 
bringing employers and workmen together. We have long 
had an example of the working of labour exchanges in 
this country in the registry offices for domestic servants. 
The chief risk, of course, is that workmen may feel that the 
responsibility of finding work has been taken away from 
them altogether,—that the State has recognised the “right 
to work.” In Germany there are strict rules to ensure that 
the workman takes a situation promptly when it is offered to 
him by penalising him if he fails to follow up his oppor- 
tunities. In France most of the State-aided bourses du travail 
have become lamentable institutions,—the forcing-houses of 
revolutionary principles. The British municipal labour 
bureaux, associated, as the writer in the Times reminds us, 
with Distress Committees, have been very unpopular with 
skilled British workmen. The causes of this perfectly natural 
prejudice ought not to appear in the conduct of the new 
exchanges. It should not be impossible to avoid all the more 
obvious dangers, and we sincerely hope that the system will 
prove a real boon to the country. 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 20th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 81j—Friday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


COUNSELS OF MODERATION. 

E notice with no small satisfaction that there seems 

a reasonable prospect of counsels of modera- 

tion prevailing in the Liberal Party in regard to the 
question of the Lords. No doubt we shall be told that we 
are premature in saying that such counsels will obtain the 
ascendency. Nevertheless we hold that opinion, in spite 
of the fact that there are a great many powerful influences 
at work in the other direction, and of the attempt which 
is being made in certain quarters to “rush” projects of a 
revolutionary character. The moderates in the Liberal 
Party will gain the day, not only because in the 
end moderation is what appeals to the great bulk of 
Englishmen, but also because, as we think we can show, 
the force of circumstances is on that side. Even when 
such a veteran in the Liberal army as Sir Edward Russell 
of the Liverpool Post, and a man so able and usually so 
clear-headed as Mr. Charles Mallet, the Member for 
Portsmouth, range themselves on the side of violent 
courses and call for drastic and immediate action, we are 
not alarmed. In the first place, we may note that the 
Westminster Gazette is now giving a very strong lead in 
the moderate direction. This sign of the times would not 
be so important if the Westminster Gazette were what many 
superficial observers believe it to be, representative of the 
Whig section in the Liberal Party. On the contrary, we 
have little doubt that the singularly able publicist who is 
responsible for its conduct and management is personally 
on the side of the Radicals. He is, however, essentially 
what French political analysts have called a “ possibilist,”— 
a man who looks first of all at the facts, and then asks 
himself, not what part of his party’s and his own pro- 
gramme he likes best, but what part it is possible to 
carry into practice. When he has ascertained this, he 
concentrates all his energies thereon. He has the wisdom 
to throw out one half of his cargo rather than lose the 
whole. When, then, the arch-possibilist of our politics 


in effect tells his party that they will get nothing unless 
they go slow and only attempt reasonable measures, we 
may be pretty sure that he has good ground for his belief, 
and does not speak without having taken a very accurate 


and careful survey of the situation. The Westminster 
Gazette, instead of counselling the holding of a pistol to the 
King’s head in order to obtain guarantees for the making 
of Peers, indicates as an alternative what we may, we think, 
without unfairness describe as the policy of going along 
quietly and doing the best that can be done in very difficult 
circumstances. Now we venture to say that this view of 
the situation was arrived at by the Westminster Gazette, 
not only after grave reflection, but also after consultation 
with not the least powerful, though no doubt not the 
most vocal, of the statesmen who control the destinies of 
the Liberal Party. But even if we put aside the suggestion 
that the Westminster Gazetle is speaking from inspiration, 
and if for the moment we regard its views as repre- 
senting nothing but the individual opinion of the editor, 
we nevertheless must maintain our view that the force 
of circumstances will be found to be working in favour 
of moderation. 

The whole problem turns upon what the Government 
have power to do. It is necessary to settle that first 
before discussing whether they ought or ought not in 
the interests of the country to do what the extremists 
desire. Perhaps the best way of ascertaining what the 
Government can do is to point out what they cannot do. 
In the first place, we say without hesitation that they 
cannot send an ultimatum to the King demanding that he 
shall pledge himself to create four hundred Peers, or 
whatever the necessary number may be, if the Lords 
should reject the Government’s policy in regard to the 
Upper House,—a policy, remember, which has not yet 
been disclosed to the country. The notion of such an 
ultimatum has only got to be considered for a very few 
minutes to be seen to be ridiculous. But before discussing 
this point let us make it quite clear that we do not say 
that the notion of presenting an ultimatum to the King is 
absurd because it must be assumed that the King would 
be personally opposed to the Government policy and on the 
side of the House of Lords. As to what the King’s private 
view may be we have not the slightest idea, nor do we 
intend to inguire. It is worth while to remark, however, 





i 
that it must not be taken for granted, as some Radicals 
imagine, that he is “a kind of glorified Duke” or super. 
nobleman, a Lord raised to the a" power, and necessaril 
has the feeling about the Upper House which its oan 
Members may be supposed to possess. If the King jg 
like other Kings, he is by no means likely to take “the 
view that the Peerage is absolutely necessary to national 
salvation. Kings have very seldom been blind admirers 
of the aristocracies of their kingdoms. But, as we have 
said, it is idle to speculate on this point. All that we 
can be sure of is that the King will look at the whole 
question in a very different way from that in which the 
bulk of his subjects in either camp look at it. The King 
is by temperament and training essentially a Constitutional} 
Monarch, and knows that he must exercise his very delicate 
functions in the State judicially,—in the spirit, that is, in 
which Judges try an election petition. They banish from 
their minds all notion of whether it is for the good of the 
country that this or that seat should go to the Liberals or 
the Tories. Their duty is of a very different kind. The 
King will look at the question, we may be sure, purely 
from the point of view of his Constitutional duty. But 
unless we are altogether mistaken, he would, if the sug- 
gested ultimatum were presented to him at the present 
moment, feel obliged to tell his advisers that he could not 
interpret the verdict of the country as a declaration that 
the existing Constitution must be altered by a revolutionary 
use of the Royal prerogative. “There must be a clearer 
and stronger indication of the popular will before I can 
accept advice of the kind you now give me.” ‘That, in 
our opinion, is the almost necessary standpoint of a King 
determined at all costs to maintain a strictly Constitutional 
attitude. As a matter of fact, however, we do not fora 
moment suppose that Mr. Asquith or the majority of his 
colleagues would dream of presenting anything in the nature 
of an ultimatum tothe King. To begin with, that is not the 
way in which the Constitution works. IPf the King believed 
that the country had decided in favour of swamping the 
Lords by what may be called extra-Constitutional means, 
he would not, we venture to think, wait for pressure from 
the Government, but would himself let both his Ministers 
and the Peers know how he interpreted the popular vote. 
At present, however, it is enough to feel sure that Ministers 
know they would not be justified in insisting that the 
King must promise to make Peers. Remember, too, that 
it is no good to despatch ultimatums unless there is an 
alternative, and in this case the alternative must be 
resignation, followed by an immediate Dissolution. But 
that is an alternative which we do not believe the present 
Ministry have any intention of accepting. We say 
this, not because we would suggest for a moment any 
unworthy clinging to office, but because we believe they feel 
as patriotic men that such a course would not be in the 
interests of the country, and also as party men that the 
risks would be too great. The Government will not 
dissolve out of pique, or because the King cannot feel 
justified in interpreting the situation as, say, the editor of 
the Daily News or the Nation interprets it. 

The next thing that the Government cannot do is both 
to reform the Lords and destroy their veto,—that is, 
destroy the function for which an Upper House exists. 
No doubt it is easy to say that the House of Lords is so 
bad and so incapable of improvement that its veto must be 
taken away, and therefore in effect the Second Chamber 
be abolished. It is not “ business ” elaborately to repair and 
improve a building and then to burn it to the ground. 
Whatever else the country consents to in regard to the 
Upper House, it will not consent to “mend them” and 
“end them” both at once. Yet, strangely enough, 
this is exactly what a great many Liberal writers are 
demanding. 

Another of the things which the Government cannot do, 
but which they have often light-heartedly assumed that 
they can do, is to bring in a Bill for the abolition of the 
veto, and then expect the Peers to pass it offhand and in 
a single Session. Remember that the Bill, assuming that 
it is on the lines of the Resolution already adopted by the 
House of Commons, will declare that though the Lords may 
reject a Bill the first time it is presented to them, and 
may further reject it if it is sent to them again in a second 
Session, they are bound, if it is sent to them in the third 
Session—that is, two years after the first time of asking— 
to accept it. If they do not it may become law without such 
acceptance. Now if there is to be this delay in the future 
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over all Bills, great or small, about which the two Houses 
may differ—over, for example, legislation for controlling 
London road traffic—it surely would not be right for the 
House of Commons to grant less delay in a matter of 
such vast importance as the virtual abolition of the 
Upper House. But if this principle of action is granted, 
it means that, supposing the Government introduce their 
Bill for the limitation of the veto this spring, and that 
the Lords reject it, as they most certainly would, the 
tircumstances in which the question of forcing the Bill 
through the Lords by extra-Constitutional means becomes 
actual cannot arise till the spring of 1912. The first 
summons to pass the Bill on the principle embodied in the 
Resolution will be in 1910, the second summons in 1911, 
und the third summons in 1912. No doubt hot-headed 

ple will declare that there is no possible reason for such 
delay, but we very much doubt whether the country as 
a whole, which certainly keeps a cooler head than the 
ordinary party man, will agree. After all, to give two years’ 
time for consideration is not very much when an absolute 
revolution in the Constitution is under consideration. 
Mark what happens even in the case of an American 
State Constitution. The Constitution may have been 
made only some ten or fifteen years ago, and yet if a 
serious alteration is proposed in it a most elaborate pro- 
cedure has to be gone through. First the two Houses of 
the Legislature are consulted; next, in all probability, 
a Constitutional Convention is summoned which debates 
all the points at great length and in full detail; and 
finally the question whether they will accept the amend- 
ment to the Constitution or not is referred to a vote of 
the whole of the people of the State. If such a procedure 
is not thought too deliberate for a Constitutional amend- 
ment in the State of Nevada or Oklahoma, can it be 
thought too slow in the case of the United Kingdom ? 
To changes in the Federal Government we do not refer. 
It is notorious that it is almost impossible to achieve them 
short of some cataclysm like the Civil War. We feel 
justified, then, in saying that one of the things which the 
Government certainly cannot do is to rush through a 
Constitutional revolution in the first month or two of the 
present Parliament. They must agree to run their attempt 
at a Constitutional revolution on the lines they have 
themselves defined as just and reasonable. 

There is another thing which, in our opinion, the Govern- 
ment will find they cannot do, assuming that the question 
of the House of Lords is not to be settled by agreement 
between the two parties, but by methods of political 
warfare. Suppose that after the three summonses a Bill for 
abolishing the veto is presented to the Lords, and suppose, 
further, that, owing to various reasons which we need not 
discuss, the King should ultimately have been persuaded 
that he must make sufficient Peers to carry the Bill if the 
Lords on the third summons refuse. Suppose in that 
case the Lords pass the Bill, but pass it with a Referendum 
clause. “This Act shall not have effect until it has been 
referred to a poll of the people in the manner indicated in 
the schedule thereto.” Does any one really believe that, 
in the event of the Lords adopting such a course, the 
Government would feel justified in still advising the King 
that he must abolish the Upper House by swamping it. 
Is it not certain that he would adopt as an alternative so 
legitimate a use of the Referendum ? 

If we are right in thinking that the things we have 
named are things which the Government cannot do, what 
they can do—i.e., what are the actual limits of their powers 
in the present Constitution and with their existing majority 
—may be easily thought out. We will, however, only 
trespass on this ground so far as to say that, in our 
opinion, much the best way will be to introduce a Bill for 
reforming the House of Lords, but leaving the veto alone. 
Such a Bill, even though it were of a very drastic kind, 
would, we believe, be popular with the country, for public 
opinion not only desires a Second Chamber, but desires 
one a great deal stronger, and more able to exercise its 
functions effectively, than the present House of Lords. 
The difficulty here, of course, is that though the country 
may wish for it, the House of Commons is distinctly against 
any drastic reform of the House of Lords. What it likes 
1s a weak Upper Chamber,—something which can be 
called an Upper Chamber, and thus will to some extent 
satisfy the instinctive dislike of an unchecked single 
House, but which at the same time will provide no real 
barrier to the will of the Commons. But though this, 
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we fear, is the attitude of the House of Commons, it 
is of course just possible that it may be compelled under 
popular pressure to agree to the creation of a strong 
Upper House. In any case we have no hesitation in 
declaring that if the Government are wise they will 
—— menders rather than enders of the House of 
ords, 





ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


HE American magazine, the World's Work, publishes 
in its February number an article entitled “ England 
and Germany: will they Fight?” by Mr. William Hale, the 
reporter of the famous interview with the German Emporor 
which was to have appeared in the Century Magazine at the 
time of the Daily Telegraph interview, but which was sup- 
pressed for reasons that, though never formally given to 
the world, were pretty well understood at the time. Mr. 
Hale, we are informed in an editorial note, “has just 
returned from Europe, in whose chief capitals he spent a 
year in confidential relations with Governmental chiefs. 
He enjoyed therefore unique ny sneer not only of 
learning many facts not generally known, but of acquaint- 
ing himself at first hand with the views held in the highest 
quarters.” Though we cannot regard Mr. Hale as a 
profound student of European politics, or endorse the 
suggestion that he has grasped the facts of the situation 
with which he attempts to deal, we acknowledge that his 
article has an importance for British people, and may, 
properly understood, prove useful. The gist of his paper is 
that England is infinitely inferior to Germany in strength 
on land, and that Germany, owing to the combination 
of enterprise and doggedness, will very soon, possibly by 
the end of the present year, have practically caught up 
Britain in the competition for naval supremacy. Further, 
he regards the attitude of the two peoples towards 
each other as fraught with the very greatest danger. 
After asserting that not only does neither Power really 
wish to fight, but that it is contrary to the true interests 
of either to do so, and insisting that considerations so 
strong as these seem to point in the direction of peace, he 
asks the question: “In the face of such reasons for peace, 
what earthly ground is there for believing that Germany 
and England are about to fight?” The answer he gives 
is this: “The most serious possible ground for fearing 
that Germany and England are about to fight is—the 
belief of the people of Germany and England that they 
are about to do so.” He goes on to explain that if two 
nations become familiarised with the daily thought of 
fighting, it will be a miracle if they fail to fight. Mr. Hale 
next points out how easily an accident might fire the 
powder-magazine, and then tells us that even if “the 
accident fails to come,” the strain not only of distrust but 
of preparation must become “intolerable to England. 
The burden imposed by the effort to keep their place in 
indisputable command of the sea is heavier than the 
sons of Drake and Nelson can bear.” Dealing with 
the ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ he declares that “every one of these 
naval monsters, though it has never fired a shot, has 
already damaged the nation in suspicion of which it 
was built—it has shed the blood of that nation’s tax- 
payers, and shed it copiously. Germany can stand it, 
perhaps, with complacency, for it is having the best of 
the duel. But imagine the emotions with which the 
English must begin to realise that the enormous expenditure 
which they are making cannot ensure them the command 
of the sea! Can anything be more certain than that 
England will repeat as a demand what it proposed as a 
suggestion at the Second Hague Conference of 1907— 
that the Powers agree to limit their naval armaments ? 
Or anything more sure than that Germany will reject that 
demand? ...... Disappointed at the Hague, at Cron- 
stadt, and at Berlin, the English may still a little longer 
hope, but when it is apparent, as it soon must be, that the 
day of the death of assured English naval supremacy is 
definitely in sight, let who can imagine the rage and 
terror of England.” 

Mr. Hale then tells us that though England suffers 
from such an appalling state of nervousness, the Germans 
are quite cool, happy, and unconcerned. “To tell the 
truth, Germans hold Englishmen in something which one 
dislikes to call by so offensive a name as contempt. They 
do not even discuss the deterioration of English efficiency 
and influence; they assume it as a thing indisputable. 
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Germans would be fools (and fools they are not) to fail to 
recognise the superiority to-day of their industrial and 
commercial situation. Perhaps they exaggerate it ; at all 
events they do not lie awake nights worried by British 
competition. Politically they regard England as already 
out of business.” We need not follow Mr. Hale im the 
extraordinary delusion which he appears to cherish that. 
England is also terrified by the peaceful expansion of 
German influence in trade, and has “subconsciously resolved 
to check it,” but must pass on to his general conclusion :— 
“These are the things that underlie England’s belief in 
the inevitability of war, the true, half-conscious motives 
of its hatred and its fear. England does not in its heart 
of hearts believe its own talk of Germany’s warlike 
intentions. But it shivers with a waking consciousness 
of its own.” 

Our readers may perhaps be surprised that we have 
taken the trouble to analyse these somewhat crude and 
sensational, though doubtless well-meant, reflections upon 
the competition for the supremacy of the sea which is now 
taking place between Germany and Britain. Our object in 
doing so is to point out that though Mr. Hale cannot 
be regarded in any sense as a safe guide in foreign 
affairs, his reading of them does contain one very 
important lesson for this country. Though he greatly 
exaggerates the nervousness of England at the present 
moment, he is perfectly right in his inference that should 
our Government allow Germany to catch us up in the 
matter of sea power, and should the people of the United 
Kingdom suddenly realise that Germany was, if even only 
on paper, as strong as, or stronger than, we are at sea, a 
mixed condition of panic, indignation, and a sense of 
national humiliation would follow which might be fraught 
with very grave danger to the peace of the world, a 
condition which, though it would not induce Britain to 
y a quarrel with Germany—the forces that make 
or the preservation of peace in this country are far 
too strong for that—might, indeed we may go so far as 
to say would, make Germany feel that she was justified 
in bringing the question of the command of the sea to 
an immediate issue. If the conditions which we have 
described were to prevail in England, the governing people 
in Germany would almost certainly say :—‘“ Look at the 
frenzy of rage into which the British have been thrown. 
They will never forgive us for depriving them of what they 
believe to be the vital principle of their Empire. From 
this moment the energies of the whole nation will be bent, 
not only on regaining the command of the sea, but on 
revenging themselves should any accident, internal or 
external, weaken us for a time. As a matter of self- 
preservation, then, though we do not want to provoke 
a war, we must fight now while we have the advantage. 
In view of the state of public opinion in England, the 
settling of this question of the supremacy of the sea once 
and for all has become a positive duty, and cannot be 
safely postponed. War is a terrible evil, but self- 
preservation is a nation’s first duty.” 

The lesson of all this is the lesson which we have 
continually preached in these columns, and preached not 
as Jingoes or even as Imperialists, but primarily as lovers 
of peace. The only course for lovers of peace to pursue 
is not merely to acquiesce in naval preparation of a 
kind that will place our supremacy of the sea beyond all 
possible question, but to carry on an active, determined, and 
ersistent advocacy of the maintenance of our sea power. 
f we run the matter fine, and only keep ourselves just ahead 
of Germany, we are undoubtedly liable to a condition of 
panic and uncertainty which must tend to provoke war. 
If, on the other hand, we maintain a relative naval 
superiority so great that Germany will in the future no 
more think of challenging our command of the sea than 
she did, say, five years ago, and we shall no more dream 
her capable of doing so than we did five years ago, there 
can be no question whatever of the peace of the world 
being challenged by those, either here or abroad, who 
have come to the conclusion that the competition has 
lasted too long, become too expensive and too troublesome, 
and had better be got over and finished with one way 
or the other. Those who do not detest war and all 
that war means, but believe that war is often a moral, 
intellectual, and even a material stimulus, may perhaps 
refer the policy of fighting it out and getting it over. 
‘or ourselves, we are not ashamed to admit that we 
detest war so heartily that we would do anything and 





everything that is possible and honourable to avoid the 
last arbitrament in our competition with Germany for the 
command of the sea. If we hated war less we might 
perhaps acquiesce in the policy of risking it. As it is, we 
ask, not for just enough, but for unquestionable supremacy 
at sea, and ask it in the name of peace. 

That the position we have set forth above is, on our 
— logically unanswerable there can be no doubt, 

Ve are not so foolish, however, as to believe that such an 
appeal to logic can settle the matter. Those who refuse to 
take our view will challenge our premisses, and, following 
Mr. Hale, will be inclined to say that the strain of 
doing what we ask—making preparations on so vast a 
scale that Germany must give up the game—will become 
intolerable, and that we cannot, even if we would, adopt 
this policy. We are proposing, we shall be told, to bleed 
ourselves to death in order to secure a longer life. We 
are far from saying that the expenditure of vast sums 
of money on naval preparation is not a matter to be 
deplored. We do say, however, that it is both foolish 
and mischievous to talk about the expense of adequate 
naval preparation being an intolerable strain. It is 
nothing of the kind. We could double our naval expendi- 
ture without going into the Bankruptcy Court, for, in spite 
of all that the pessimists may say, this country is not only 
very rich, but could, and would, easily respond to the extra 
sacrifices demanded. Remember that the real wealth of a 
country consists in the energy of its inhabitants, and 
that in very few countries, certainly not in this, is 
that energy fully called out. A very little more 
effort on the part of each individual unit of the 
British people would give a total increase of the 
national wealth which would very soon make up for the 
waste of the heaviest burden of naval expenditure ever 
contemplated. Note, too, that the effort required to 
place our naval supremacy beyond all doubt is not an 
effort that need be perpetual. We are in the danger- 
zone at the moment, but we shall not be in the 
danger-zone for ever. In all probability ten years of 
sustained effort on a great scale would accomplish 
what we all desire, and all admit in theory is abso- 
lutely vital to our safety. That we can without injury 
to ourselves make that effort, and ought to make it, seems 
then to us a matter which is not arguable. And here 
we may add that we would not limit our preparations 
to the Navy, but would include with them the principle 
of national service which has been adopted by the 
Swiss, a people in many ways so like our own. If 
every male inhabitant of this country were trained and 
organised for home defence under such a system as that 
which prevails in Switzerland, not only would our sea 
power be increased by the feeling of calm and security 
which would prevail at home, but also, as we firmly 
believe, our capacity for standing the strain of naval 
expenditure would be increased. The energy and the 
efficiency of the adult males of this country would be 
enhanced by a course of physical training and organisation 
which would have the stimulating influence of military 
organisation and discipline without the deadening influence 
of Continental militarism. 

It will perhaps be urged that it is useless for us 
to adopt the line we have taken because Germany 
can and will follow our lead. If we can make the 
sacrifices described, so can and must Germany. It will 
be urged next that the Germans have, or soon will have, 
some seventy millions of people to our forty, and there- 
fore it is useless for us to attempt to compete with 
them. Perhaps the best way to meet such counsels of 
despair is the contempt which instinctively rises in regard 
to them. As a matter of fact, however, they can be 
rejected by reason as well as by instinct. If two men 
are competing for a thing, it is safe to say that, barring 
some unforeseeable accident or fortuitous circumstance, 
the man who will win will be the man who is under the 
greater necessity to win,—to whom it is of vital import- 
ance that he should gain the object competed for. Tho 
man who feels that he must win or perish is able to call 
up, and will call up, greater reserves of energy than his 
rival. But who can doubt that in a competition for the 
command of the sea these considerations apply to Britain 
and not to Germany? No doubt a very considerable 
section of the people of Germany would greatly like to 
possess the command of the sea, and thus gain the un- 
disputed hegemony of Europe, if not indeed of the world. 
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At the same time, no Germian feels that the command of 
the sea is a matter of life and death to him, and that if 
that is lost all is lost. Our people, on the other hand, 
though they may sometimes lose consciousness of the fact 
in spasms of sentiment or in siestas of material ease, do 
in their clearer moments instinctively feel that it is a matter 
of life and death for them to keep the command of the sea. 
When, therefore, it comes to a competition which involves 
the bearing of a colossal burden in the matter of naval 
preparation, we have no hesitation in saying that we can 
and shall last longer at the game than the Germans. 
They will tire of a national luxury before we tire of a 
pational necessity. 

But though this is the answer to the pessimists who say 
that if it comes to “a near thing” in the matter of naval 
competition, the smaller, and therefore less rich, Power will 

o to the wall, it is not an argument on which we must 
build too strongly or too confidently, or, rather, it is an 
argument which is only valid if it is backed up by 
forethought and vigilance. It is one of the curious 
phenomena of the modern struggle for sea power that to 
be effective the national resolve in regard to it must be 
evoked, or rather anticipated, some three years before 
it can really be called into action. A national resolve 
to conquer or to die at the actual moment of peril to our 
command of the sea isnotenough. It might be heroic, but 
it would be too late. That resolve must have been made 
and acted upon, not in the zeal and enthusiasm caused in 
a noble-minded nation by a great crisis, but in the quiet 
and apparent security of three years before. Those who 
desire supremacy at sea must decide on achieving it, and 
must work for it and win it, not under the limelight of 
an excited patriotism, but in the cool, and in a sense 
deadening, atmosphere of profound peace. Though we 
are far from believing that floating citadels of steel or 

atent gun-mountings are everything in naval warfare, 
still the fact does remain that without the vast and com- 
plicated material required by modern navies the supremacy 
of the sea cannot be secured. Therefore in a very real 
sense it is true to say that the command of the sea is now 
being fought out in the dockyards of Germany and Britain. 
It is by the men who are driving the rivets or forging the 
gun-mountings at this moment in yards and workshops 
utterly unknown to the ordinary citizen that the fate of 
the British Empire is being decided. Every swing of the 
hammer, every resounding stroke, every red glow from 
the furnace, is, under God’s providence, fraught with 
the awful consequences of which Sir Edward Grey was 
minded when he spoke last year of the danger of our 
becoming a vassal State. 





THE “RIGHT TO WORK.” 


it does not need a very close analysis of the electoral 
returns to demonstrate that in the new Parliament 
the Labour Pariy will possess even more authority 
than they did in the last. They were able in the last 
Parliament to lead the Government; in this Parliament 
they will have the power to drive them. In the 
last Parliament the Labour Party pressed with all 
their strength the Socialist “Right to Work” Bill, and 
though the Government opposed the Bill, it received the 
support of a considerable number of Radical Members, 
who voted against their party rather than run the risk of 
displeasing their Socialist constituents. It is safe to 
assume that this will be one of the first measures 
demanded by the Labour Party in the new Parliament. 
There is a double reason for this assumption. In the first 
place, the idea of the “right to work” appeals to all 
those whose sympathies with the pitiful lot of the unem- 
ployed have blinded them to hard economic facts, and it 
1s upon this large body of sympathetic but unthinking 
persons that the Socialists rely very largely for their 
support. In the second place, the more astute Socialists 
realise very clearly, as Proudhon did more than sixty years 
ago, that the concession of the “right to work” means 
the concession of the whole Socialist position. The case 
is very frankly stated in a letter written to the T'imes 
by a member of the Birmingham Independent Labour 
Party, who declares that the “right to work” “ over- 
shadows every other social and legislative reform.” He 
gees on to say that, “as it is no man’s duty to provide 
work for his fellow man, Parliament must step into the 





breach created by our existing industrial system of private 
ownership of land and capital.” 

Here we have frankly stated the proposition that the 
private ownership of land and capital is the cause of 
unemployment, and we may fairly assume that the writer 
either sees clearly, or instinctively feels, that if the “ right 
to work” be conceded, the private ownership of land and 
capital must be destroyed. This can be made apparent 
in a very few words. The “right to work” means the 
right to demand paid employment from the State. But 
the State has at present very limited means of offering 
employment. It employs a certain number of people in 
the Post Office, in the dockyards, and—if we include local 
authorities—upon roads and tramways, sewers and water- 
works. All these public services, however, have to be 
carried on continuously, and, broadly speaking, there is 
no room for the employment of additional men in these 
services. Indeed, it is more than probable that already 
these State services are overmanned, and that under 
private enterprise they could be conducted with equal 
efficiency and without any overpressure by a smaller staff. 
If, then, the State is to provide more paid employment, it 
must undertake altogether new functions, and must step 
into the field of ordinary industrial production. In order 
to do this it must acquire land for its factories or farms, 
and capital for operating the same. If this could be done 
on commercially profitable terms, so that the unemployed 
paid by the value of their work for all the cost of their 
employment, the whole problem of unemployment would 
be solved ; but experience clearly shows that this does not 
happen. 

We specially commend to the attention of our readers 
the last annual Report of the Distress Committee of the 
city of Manchester. In this Report the Committee give 
particulars of the cost of the relief works which they have 
administered, and the results are summarised m the 
following sentence :—* Thus, £15,027 was paid in wages 
for work which under normal conditions would only have 
cost £4,520. Consequently the loss amounts to £10,507.” 
These figures mean that a sum of over £10,000 has 
been taken out of the pockets of the ratepayers of 
Manchester, or of the taxpayers of the kingdom, and 
spent upon a limited number of men over and above 
the value of the work which they have rendered to the 
community. There has been no return for this £10,000. 
It is a dead loss to the nation. If it had remained in the 
pockets of the ratepayers or taxpayers, they would them- 
selves have spent it on satisfying their wants, and in so 
doing they would have given employment to their fellow- 
citizens. What is to be done with those people who 
have in consequence lost their employment? They also 
have a right to work, and therefore it is the duty of the 
State to buy more land and to acquire by the taxation of 
private individuals more capital in order to provide more 
paid employment on terms equally unsatisfactory. And so 
the process goes on till the whole of the land and capital 
in the country has passed into the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and with it the whole responsibility for providing 
employment for everybody. In a word, the concession 
of the “right to work” as a principle of government 
means the establishment of a complete Socialistic 
machine under which all industrial property would 
belong to the State, and the State would be the sole 
employer of everybody. 

In the meantime, what would have been happening ? 
We refer our readers again to the Report of the Man- 
chester Distress Committee, not because it is exceptional, 
but because it is typical of what is happening all over the 
country where local authorities have put into operation 
that piece of Tory Socialism, the Unemployed Workmen 
Act of 1905. Not only does the working of that Act 
involve a direct loss to the ratepayers and taxpayers, and 
consequently an increase of unemployment, but it is 
cruelly unjust to the very people whom it professes to help. 
For example, the Report says :—* The class of work found 
by the Committee is looked upon purely as relief work, 
and little, if anything, removed from that provided by 
Boards of Guardians, and it fails to call forth the best 
efforts of those engaged upon it. The effect upon various 
sections of skilled workmen, especially those engaged in 
trades calling for a delicate manipulation, has been of a 
deteriorating character.” 

In a word, this relief work involves both the moral and 
the technical degradation of the workman. It teaches him 
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to loaf, and it destroys his skill. To those who argue 
that some better kind of work ought to be found, the 
answer is that this is impossible. If watchmakers are 
out of work because there is no demand for watches, it is 
useless for a municipality to make more watches. The 
Distress Committee must try to find some work which 
does not further glut an already glutted market, and in 
practice nothing can be found except the roughest kind of 
manual labour, and even of this kind of work the amount 
is limited. The Manchester Distress Committee complain 
that it has been impossible to find enough work for all 
eligible and deserving applicants. “A large percentage of 
the unemployed has throughout remained entirely unpro- 
vided for, a focus of not unnatural discontent, and a source 
of great anxiety to the Committee.” Yet in the hope of 
providing me | the Committee originally established a 
farm colony, which had subsequently to be abandoned 
because the experiment proved disastrous. They also under- 
took large works of levelling and road-making for which 
there was no immediate need, thus forestalling the persons 
who would have been employed upon this work in future 
years ; and when all this had been done a large number of 
the unemployed remained totally unprovided for, and an 
enormous bill had to be paid by the ratepayers and tax- 
payers. We can sympathise with the Committee, who 
sum up their conclusions by saying: “The Unemployed 
Workmen Act, as now administered, is causing an 
enormous and absolutely unwarranted waste of public 
money.” Their own view is that “it would be far more 
economical to temporarily maintain the unemployed than 
to endeavour to provide them with work of the character 
hitherto found.” 

The Socialist “ right to work” means neither more nor 
less than making Mr. Walter Long’s Unemployed Work- 
men Act universal. If Socialists challenge this proposition, 
let them show in what other way they propose to carry out 
the principle which they advocate. We insist that no 


progress can be made towards solving the problem of 
unemployment which is based upon the false principle 
that it is the duty of the taxpayer to pay persons for 


doing work which he does not want done. But if we wipe 
that false principle out of our minds we shall be able to 
see clearly that many things can be done which, though 
they will cost money, will really secure advance. This 
very Report to which we refer gives a most admirable 
illustration. After describing the establishment of sewing- 
rooms to meet the needs of middle-aged women and of 
widows, and after recording the financially unsatisfactory 
results, the Committee go on to refer to the improvement 
in the quality of the work and in the physical condition 
of the workers after a short period of employment. “ The 
regular hours, discipline, training, and good food were 
unmistakably beneficial, and regular work was obtained for 
many of the women on the termination of their engage- 
ment by the Distress Committee.” What does this mean? 
Tt means in effect that these women had been undergoing 
a course of technical training in work to which they were 
physically adapted, and consequently became at the end of 
the training industrially more valuable. It is along these 
lines that there lies hope, for it is worth the while of the 
community to make a present sacrifice of wealth in order 
to convert its inefficient members into efficient wealth 
producers. 

Yet one more fact must be noted in regard to the “ right 
to work.” All the irrefutable arguments against it which 
we have noted above are to be found in the Report of the 
Poor Law Commission of 1834, and these arguments are 
based, not on abstract considerations, but on the hard facts 
set forth by the witnesses who appeared before the Com- 
missioners. The old Poor Law—that is, the Poor Law as 
it was administered from, say, 1793 to 1833—in fact, if not 
in theory, recognised, at any rate in rural England, the 
“right to work,” or its next stage, the “right to wages” 
(allowances in lieu of work). And it brought the nation 
to the verge of moral and economic destruction. The 
result of readopting the principle of the “right to 
work” must have a similar effect. That is as certain as 
that the sun will rise to-morrow. The “right to work” 
suunds like the paradise of honest labour. In reality it 
means the ruin of the poor body and soul. A pauperised 
man or woman is the most pitiable and degraded of 
human creatures, and the adoption of the “ right to work,” 
though the Labour Members do not know it, means 
wholesale pauperisation. 





————______ 


THE “FEUDAL SCREW” IN THE COUNTY 
DIVISIONS. 


AST week in writing of “The Disparacement of 
England” we had something to say about the 
terrorism alleged to be exercised by the landlords over 
agricultural voters. We asked whether details could be 
produced of a single case in which a voter had been turned 
out of his cottage or had lost his job through voting 
Radical. None of our readers has sent us on this subject 
anything worthy of the name of evidence. But we were not 
alone in wishing to have accurate information about what, 
if it were proved to be true, would be an extremely grave 
matter. ‘l'wo weeks ago the editor of the Nation issued 
the following appeal:—‘ We shall be glad to receive 
from Liberal members, candidates, and agents, accounts 
of bribery, treating, intimidation, the eviction of tenants, 
attempts to undermine the secrecy of the ballot, and other 
illegal and corrupt practices that have extensively pre- 
vailed during this election, especially in the counties,” 
Last week the Nation printed a selection of the answers it 
had received. We turned to them with much interest, and, 
we may venture to say, with an open mind, for although we 
deprecate the insulting charge of general servility and 
cowardice which has been freely brought against the 
English agricultural] labourer, we still think it conceivable 
that detached instances of improper influences might be 
unearthed. In the passion of a particularly fierce election 
it is probable that such things have happened to some 
— on both sides. We pass to an examination of the 
etters. 

The writer of the first letter is “ A Liberal Candidate” 
who tells us that he was defeated by the forces of Tariff 
Reform in Essex or Suffolk. It would have been more 
informing if he had told us exactly which county he writes 
about, but perhaps that does not matter much. “ In blissful 
ignorance,” he says, “of what was going on below the 
surface the last few days, I was hopeful to the end.” 
The constituency, we are told, however, was “ neglected ”; 
there was “a very bad register,” wretched railway com- 
munication, and so on. These things are deplorable, no 
doubt, but they are not intimidation. When the writer 
says that the constituency was “ neglected,” he means of 
course that it was neglected by his own party. Unless he 
alleges that Liberal speakers and canvassers were hounded 
out of the constituency by the bullying landlord, the 
assertion does not help us much further. He then 
goes on to say that in one town the Chief Inspector 
of Police was an official in the Tory club, and one 
of his constables was seen sticking up Tory biils. 
“Stern measures were taken, with the result that the 
Tory efforts were completely checkmated, and we polled 
even better than we had expected,”—from which it 
appears that the Liberal candidate very properly 
intimidated the Police Inspector and his constables with 
a@ success on which we congratulate him. “In three 
of the towns,” we read, “there were veritable landslides, 
and I think half our promises voted Tory. The most 
extraordinary pressure was put upon timid shopkeepers 
and ill-paid labourers in the last few days.” What strikes 
us in this statement is that a large number of voters— 
apparently the majority—had not the least hesitation in 
declaring their political opinions. The statement does not 
fit in with the complaint that the agricultural voters are 
afraid to say what their opinions are. If Liberals extract 
confessions of political faith from the voters, we cannot 
understand the sense of their pretending to be aggrieved 
that the ballot is not secret. The principle of secrecy is in 
fact violated on both sides, but Liberals call the violation 
on their own side “legitimate canvassing” or “ political 
education,” and on the Unionist side “ intimidation” or 
“corruption.” The writer says that the “pressure” of 
his opponents was “ spiritual, spirituous, and economic.” 
In one place a rector canvassed a large Bible-class before 
the poll. But will the Liberal candidate tell us how 
many voters there were in the Bible-class? Unless he 
can do that, his statement is, of course, valueless. 

Then he tells us that “the constituency had been 
deluged for years with rabbits and pheasants.” This, we 
suppose, must have been the deluge that caused the land- 
slide. But as it had been going on for years, we are 
astonished that the Liberal candidate had not noticed it. 
He has told us that he was in blissful ignorance of what 
was going on below the surface. This underground deluge 
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was perhaps like the floods in Paris, which have forced 
themselves up to the surface at points very remote from 
the river. He goes on: “Of actual money bri » by 
shillings and half-crowns (which was rife in a bordering 
constituency), I have not yet heard Of intimida- 
tion, apart from spiritua effort, there was more than 
can easily be imagined by those who live in freedom.” 
But we protest again that what we want is not what can 
«easily be imagined,” but what is true and demonstrable. 
«J do not know,” he says, “ whether to be more astonished 
at the timidity of the shopkeepers in some of the towns 
or at the conduct of some of the vulgar and often im- 
scunious men and women who badgered them.” Our 
rain reels. We had thought up to this point that it was 
the pressure of riches which was complained of; but here 
that the charge is against vulgar and often 
impecunious people, and the writer does not even satisfy 
our natural curiosity by telling us what,in his opinion, 
is the relation between vulgarity and impecuniosity. 
Is there not a word to be said for these much-disparaged 
shopkeepers who appear to have listened patiently to argu- 
ments from men and women who, although they badgered 
them, were incapable of bribing them? Our attention 
becomes alert again when we come upon the very charge in 
support of which we desire evidence. “ But on the farms 
and in the small villages the intimidation was no joke. ‘If 
the Liberal candidate is returned you will be dismissed, your 
wages will be reduced, you will be a marked man.’ These 
and similar menaces told in hundreds of cases.” As to evi- 
dence of the truth of this charge there is none. We do not care 
about “hundreds of cases” ; we should be quite content if the 
writer would give us chapter and verse for one. Will he? 
We appeal to him while the matter is still fresh in his 
mind. Yet there is something we rather like about this 
Liberal candidate. In spite of the deluge of rabbits and 
pheasants and the landslide and other portents, he keeps 
a good heart. “The enthusiasm of the Liberal stalwarts 
was magnificent,” he writes, “and I should not be sur- 
prised if the verdict were reversed next time. Most of the 
dodges which succeeded will not succeed twice.” If the 
feudal screw has been driven home only by dodges which 


it seems 


cannot succeed twice, it does not appear to be such a 
’ 


terrible serew after all. “The Tories,” he adds, “ would 
certainly dread, and the Liberals would certainly welcome, 
another contest.” So perhaps the newly formed Gladstone 
League will find its occupation gone in advance. 

The writer of another letter is a Liberal canvasser, who 
says that the ordinary Christmas charities of coals, 
blankets, pheasants, &c., in a Hertfordshire division were 
not given out till the General Election had begun; and 
that ‘a tradesman doing his rounds on Monday was asked 
to change three sovereigns and one half-sovereign, a thing 
he has not to do in a year as a rule.” That is rather 
vague ; but once more we are all attention when we come 
to the following charge: “‘ Many of the farmers here say 
to their men, ‘If you vote for the Liberal candidate I am 
afraid we won’t be able to keep you on any longer, as we 
shall be so short of money.’” Alas! once more we are 
fobbed off without chapter and verse. Nor is a shadow of 
evidence given for the charge that “ the Conservative ladies 
have been very busy helping the sick and ailing lately, 
discharging voteless gardeners and getting married voters 
who have been out of work.” We cannot fathom the 
logic of this; what kind of regard must the Conservative 
ladies have for their gardens if they replace voteless 
gardeners by “ out-of-works” who happen both to be 
married and to have votes? The search for men who 
possessed this combination of qualifications must have 
been long and arduous. The next example of intimidation 
in the same letter is the statement that several old-age 
apeery have supported the Conservative “ because it has 
been put into their heads that they will lose their pensions 
it a Liberal Government is returned.” This illustra- 
fion comes with a charm and grace all its own from a 
member of the party which has condoned the statements 
of Mr. Ure, and argues a sense of humour which ought to 
prove a ready weapon in the hands of an ardent canvasser. 
This writer, however, displays something of the same 
invincible spirit as the writer of the first letter we have 
examined. “The voters,” he says, “are won by money 
and position, but with time and ‘patience we may capture 
any moderately intelligent one among them.” If time and 
patience can weigh down the balance against money and 
position, there is no immediate need to be down-hearted. 





The present writer remembers that some twenty-four 
years ago he was much impressed by charges of intimida- 
tion at a particular election. Having less experience then 
than now, he was inclined to believe them all truc. And in 
one particular case he made up his mind—in the interests of 
the Liberal candidate, he may add—to expose the infamy. 
A certain man (name and address given) was said to have 
been terrorised into voting against his convictions by a 
certain employer (name and address also given). The 
house of the voter was visited. The man was out, but his 
wife was there, and confirmed the charge. Pressed to 
disclose the facts in the interests of electioneering honesty, 
she pleaded that she did not want to get herself, or her 
husband, or any one into trouble. But her many mysterious 
allusions intensified the belief that the man had been 
grossly bullied by one who had it in his power to deprive 
him of his livelihood. Urged still further to say exact] 
what had occurred, the woman at last replied: “ Well, 
Mr. A. he said to my husband, he said, ‘ You bain’t going 
to be such a damned fool as to vote for the Liberals, 
be you?’” Next emerged a “new fact” highly creditable 
to the voter, but hardly useful in a prosecution for 
intimidation. “And then my husband did tell him to 
go to —— and that he wouldn’t be spoke to like that by 
nobody.” And we suspect that nearly every inquiry would 
end in such smoke as that. The evidence of the writers 
to the Nation reminds us of the White Rabbit’s evidence 
in the trial of the Knave of Hearts :— 

“They told me you had been to her, 

And mentioned me to him; 

She gave me a good character, 
But said I could not swim, 

He then sent word I had not gone, 
(We know it to be true) : 

If she should pass the matter on, 
What mo become of you? 


I gave her one, they gave him two, 
ou gave us three or more; 

They all returned from him to you, 
Though they were mine before. 

If I or she should chance to be 
Involved in this affair, 

He trusts to you to set them free, 
Exactly as we were.” 


“That,” said the Judge when the White Rabbit had 
finished, “is the most important evidence we have yet 
heard.” We can truthfully say the same of the evidence 
provided by the Nation. 





MR. J. G. TALBOT. 


R. TALBOT’S unexpected death removes from 
public affairs a good example of a type which, 

never very common, is likely, we fear, to become rarer. 
He had just retired from Parliament, and there, 
perhaps, he will be least missed. His opinion was of 
weight, indeed, on a particular class of question because, 
as Member for Oxford University, he represented, and 
accurately represented, a largely clerical constituency. The 
growing disinclination of the House of Commons to take 
up ecclesiastical questions has not prevented, and never will 
prevent, the discussion from time to time of the affairs of 
an Established Church. Whenever any subject of the 
kind came to the front Mr. Talbot was sure to speak, 
and was sure of a hearing. What he would say could 
be pretty well predicted beforehand; but this was of 
no importance by the side of the fact that he spoke as 
the mouthpiece of the men most certain to be affected, 
whether in their convictions or in their pockets, by the 
decision to which the House of Commons might come. 
For this part Mr. Talbot was singularly well fitted. He 
was not at all a clerically minded layman in the sense which 
the words commonly bear, but he was a layman possessed 
of intimate knowledge of clerical wishes and clerical 
opinions, and of the kind of legislation for which they 
sought to obtain consideration. He might not always be 
of the same mind as his constituents, but he knew and 
appreciated their wants, and he could state their case 
with a straightforward simplicity which went far to disarm 
opposition. His disagreement with the clergy, where 
it existed, was always a disagreement of detail. To the 
Church of which they were ministers he was loyal with 
the full strength alike of conviction and of feeling. Other 
men might to all appearance be more ardent Churchmen 
than Mr. Talbot, but their devotion was offered not 
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s0 much to the Church of England as she is as to the 
Church of England as she might be made. It is the 
characteristic of great religious societies to enlist an 
allegiance which rests on the future as well as on the 
present. Those who pay that allegiance have ideals of 
their own, and their loyalty to the Society is divided between 
the fact which they see with the eyes of the body and the 
vision which they see with the eyes of the mind. John 
Talbot’s loyalty was of a simpler kind than this. He 
could recognise and lament shortcomings in the Church of 
England, but they were shortcomings in practice, not in 
theory. The Church of England did not always come up 
to her own standard, but the standard itself stood above 
criticism. The Prayer-book might not be always obeyed ; 
the services might not always conform to the conception of 
worship which it embodied. But these omissions or short- 
comings were only the faults of individuals. They did not 
reflect on the Prayer-book itself, or on the Church of which 
the Prayer-book was the sole authorised expression. 
Between the Elizabethan Church, the Caroline Church, 
the Church of the eighteenth century in its best, and 
therefore truest, manifestations, and the Church of the 
twentieth century in that “sober standard of feeling in 
matters of practical religion” which Keble thought the 
special Anglican note, Mr. Talbot saw no difference. He 
had no sympathy with men who talked of a Counter- 
Reformation. The Reformation of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, as it worked out in England, only 
needed a larger measure of obedience to make the Church 
of England, if not the joy of the whole earth, at least the 
joy of the British dominions within and beyond the 
four seas. 

Nor was this type of Churchmanship a mere matter 
of theory with Mir. Talbot. His rule of faith was in 
the fullest sense his rule of life. With him theory and 
practice, doctrine and discipline, devotion and conduct, 
were never far apart. And by reason of this constant 
and intimate connexion his religion was the true source of 
his influence. He was largely concerned in good works 
of many kinds. He was a member of many Societies, 
and had a seat on many Committees. Those who were 
associated with him in any of these capacities knew exactly 
what to expect of him. They found in him a fellow-worker 
in whose diligence and honesty they could always place 
confidence. If reflection showed him that he had given a 
wrong vote or a wrong ruling—the latter especially being 
an error which is oftener committed than acknowledged— 
he could be trusted to admit it frankly. He loved the work 
for the sake of the good which he believed would follow 
from it, not in the least for any credit that he could hope 
to derive from it. He never left the prosaic side of a Com- 
mittee’s business to look after itself while he devoted 
himself to the showier side. The reward of this choice is 
apt to be long in coming. The patient Committeeman 
is allowed to follow his own reading of his duty as far 
as he likes, and sometimes it is only by contrast with 
those who come after him that his worth is recognised. 
But it finds its true place at last, though it be only in 
the memories of those who came to know it by actual 
observation. In Mr. Talbot’s case his special value 
gained recognition somewhat more : 4 though it 
was in a way that only increased his toil. As the writer 
of the obituary in the Times truly says, “he could be 
counted upon to sit upon endless committees and take 
their business seriously; to sacrifice time and energy in 
the interests of causes which he had at heart; and to 
fulfil his duty, as he saw it, in all the various departments of 
life with which he was concerned.” One signal reward of 
a more pleasing kind he did receive, and probably no 
University representative has ever taken his position more 
seriously or enjoyed it more thoroughly. If he had only 
consulted his own wishes, he might possibly have stood the 
fatigues of another Parliament. But it quite consorts 
with his idea of duty that he should put the importance 
of filling his seat by a man eminently qualified to take 
his place, and one whose re-entrance into the House of 
Commons could not be well secured in any other way, 
before any desire of his own. In Mr. Talbot’s case the 
——— of a duty was never allowed to lag behind its 

scovery. 

It is of such stuff as this, we may rejoice to think, 
that Englishmen are often made. The records of 
both Houses of Parliament, of Royal Commissions, of 
Quarter Sessions, of Boards of Guardians, of committees 





| 
of charitable societies can furnish numeroug 
examples of it. We fear, however, that in some of these 
spheres they are less and less likely to find ap 
prominent part assigned to them. Good sense, hig 
principle, consistent devotion to duty,—in the abstract 
these things are still held to be the right qualifications 
for serving the public in any of these capacities. But 
they are qualifications that demand in the first instancg 
to be known locally. Unfortunately, local knowledge seems 
in danger of being crowded out as a method of Weighing 
the relative merits of candidates for the House of Commons, 
The man who has lived in a neighbourheed for years, and 
is well known and trusted in positions of less importance, is 
now displaced by men who bring with them no testimonials 
beyond the choice of the local caucus. Now the choice of 
a local caucus is apt to be determined in some measure b 
the length of the candidate’s purse. He must be able not 
merely to win that particular contest, but to prepare the 
way for the contests that are to follow. Constituencies 
nowadays have to be nursed, and the nursing process does 
not end with the eandidate’s return. He is freed, indeed, 
from the temptation to initiate or sanction the bribery of 
individuals, but that rude method of influencing votes has 
only been exchanged for another which may be quite as 
corrupting. A candidate is expected to show a warm but 
not too intelligent interest in all the good works that are 
carried on in the district he wishes to represent. His 
sympathies must know no narrow limits of creed or object 
or methods. The one test he must look out for is that the 
beneficiaries live in the constituency. They need not be 
electors,—indeed, their condition may be such as to exclude 
them from the register. But they must always be under 
the eyes of the electors, and bear constant and visible 
testimony to the discrimination and benevolence of the 
rising politician who is soliciting their votes. 

We should be sorry to say that Members such as 
Mr. Talbot may not be found from time to time among 
those who follow the lines thus marked out for them. 
But we can hardly be wrong in fearing that there is 
no assurance that they will be found there. Nor is it 
only the Parliamentary electorate that finds its choice 
rendered less sound by modern conditions. The Magis- 
tracy is increasingly likely to be chosen without much 
reference to any probability that the new Justice of the 
Peace will contribute the sound common-sense and the 
desire to administer the law without respect of persons 
which are the really important qualifications for the Dench. 
We do not deny that these changes may be inevitable. 
Our only point is that they must lead to men of the type 
we have been describing being less frequently found in 
positions where they will be sorely missed. 








THE FLOODS IN PARIS. 


A OST Englishmen have rot conquered their surprise that 

the floods in Paris should have been possible. Not 
remembering the configuration of Paris, with the river 
enfolding the town compactly in loops, they have paralleled 
the floods by imagining Charing Cross, Paddington, Euston, 
Waterloo, Victoria, and London Bridge Railway Stations all 
under water, and crowds of boats taking the place of the 
customary blocks of traffic at the Mansion House, Wellington 
Street, and Trafalgar Square. Everything, indeed, seems too 
extraordinary to have really happened. We suspect that 
even Parisians themselves were equally taken off their guard, 
although their history has given them a great many warnings. 
Like people who live in the presence of a voleano, they never 
expect what they must know may happen. Every one who 
has passed a winter or two in Paris must have seen the 
Seine in such flood that the passenger steamers, small as 
they are—les mouches the Parisians call them—were unable 
to pass under the arches of some of the bridges. Along la 
rive gauche, on which side of the river the Invalides, the 
Chamber of Deputies, the Quartier St. Germain, the Quai 
D’Orsay, the Foreign Office, the Sorbonne, and the whole 
Latin Quarter lie, thousands of acres are below the level of 
the river-wall. The same thing is true of Auteuil and Bercy. 
Once the river finds a passage to these low-lying areas, they 
must be flooded as surely as Holland and Friesland used to 
be flooded in the old days before the sea-walls were brought 
to their present state of perfection. 

A large part of London on the south side of the Thames 
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S amilarly low. But as a matter of fact there is no possibility 
of the Thames overflowing any considerable part of London, 
because it wastes its waters over many miles of level agri- 
cultural country long before serious floods can reach London 
itself, and because below the bridges of London the water is 
very quickly carried away through the broad tidal basins. 
With the Seine and its tributaries, the Marne and the Yonne, 
it is otherwise. For a long way above Paris a flood is not 
dissipated to anything like the same extent. For miles the 
rivers are cooped between high banks with rising ground on 
either side, and through these shoots or funnels the water is 
hurled at terrific speed to the assault of Paris. The writer 
has seen the Yonne after heavy rains boiling along like a burn 
in spate. Of course exceptional conditions are required to 

roduce such a result as the present floods, but no engineer 
could honestly have said that Parisians could sleep safely in 
their beds without fear. It has been suggested that the 
destruction of a good deal of forest-land in the districts 
through which the Seine and its tributaries take their 
youthful courses has caused the possibility of these floods, 
unequalled since the end of the eighteenth century. If 
the forests on the heights from which the rivers are fed are 
removed, the natural checks to the excessive accumulation 
of water are also removed, and melting snows and excep- 
tional rains rush unchecked over the smooth impermeable 
surface to their easiest outlet. We do not know whether 
this is the true explanation; we have not heard of deforesta- 
tion, and in any case we should think the explanation is only 
a partial one. But the engineers of Paris will undoubtedly 
have to bend their attention scriously to the work of safe- 
guarding Paris in the future. Perhaps some artificial cut for 
quickly draining off flood-water in an emergency will have to 
be constructed. Peter the Great was forced to take some 
such measure with the unruly Neva. But probably the 
Upper Seine and its tributaries will have to be dealt witha 
long way above Paris itself. 

Of all the chief railway stations in Paris only the Gare du 
Nord and the Gare Montparnasse have stood beyond the 
flood. In the neighbourhood of the Gare de Lyons—station 
of delightful expectations where the tourist takes his ticket 
for the radiant South—the water for many days was about 
eight feet deep in the streets. And unfortunately this 
inland lake cannot drain itself off automatically. In many 
parts of Paris the water will recede as the river drops, but 
where it lies in hollow districts a great deal of extremely 
difficult pumping work will be necessary, and the fears that 
en epidemic may be caused before the stagnant water can be 
removed are well founded. Happily the authorities are quite 
alive to the risk, and they are taking every possible precaution. 
We imagine that in some places the rush of water over and 
under the ground may have had a cleansing effect, but in 
other parts it is quite impossible to flatter oneself with 
such pleasant thoughts. The special correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian in a review of the damage done says: 
“In the darkness of the evening the floods had been beautiful 
enough ; daylight proved them, in these inland regions where 
the overflow is simple sewage, putrescent and noisome, evil 
smelling beyond belief.” An organisation for a thorough 
disinfecting has had to be quickly improvised in addition to the 
work of pumping. Medical work and engineering work go on 
simultaneously. No one could possibly foresee, till experience 
teaches the horrid lesson, how many difficulties have to be 
met. For instance, some of the more enterprising house- 
holders began to pump out their houses on their own 
account, but this commendable alertness could not be 
allowed; if some houses were pumped dry and others 
remained flooded, the pressure of water would be unevenly 
distributed, and the collapse of houses, which is now only 
a possilalfty, would become highly probable. It cannot 
be known for some weeks how far the tunnels of the 
Métropolitain and the sewers have been weakened by the 
inrush of water. Nor have we found in any of the accounts 
of the fleeds a mention of the catacombs. Are they flooded ? 
What is geimg on in those dank galleries which run under- 
ground alewg the left bank of the Seine, decorated with the 
bones amd ekulls of millions of persons belonging to some 
immemorial age, and in which one has plodded along in the 
moist ground carrying a candle? “Il faut de bonnes 
chaussewes,” the guide insists with very good reason. 


Although we have read many accounts of the floods, 





nothing has impressed us more vividly than the statement 
of a writer in the Daily Telegraph that on coming out of the 
Gare du Nord he was struck by the perfectly normal appear- 
ance of Paris. The electric lights were out, it is true, but 
the life of the streets, the shops, the cafés, and the hotels 
was going on as usual, Here in a city in which thirty 
thousand people were homeless, in which thousands of persons 
were going about their business in boats, in which other 
thousands had been imprisoned for days in the upper parts of 
houses, and in which even the dead could not be buried because 
they could not be conveyed to the cemetery,—here the 
writer stepped out of the railway station to find that 
everything appeared to be “going on as usual.” It was 
not till he had passed through several streets that he came 
upon scenes appallingly different. At a distance, with our 
impressions inevitably dominated by the strong colours of 
disaster, it is difficult to conceive that life could have been 
norimal in any part of Paris. And yet does not experience 
tell us that what the correspondent described is exactly what 
does happen? Among the tumultuous vicissitudes, the routs 
and panics of war, for example, something rather similar is 
observable; the men who are taking part in these things 
suffer less anguish, and are less the victims of despair, than 
their friends who sit helpless at home, perhaps at tho other 
end of the world, miserably conscious of their inability to do 
so much as move a finger to help. 

We have all observed with admiration the good temper 
and self-possession with which the people of Paris have 
behaved. The French have a wonderful power of recovery,— 
of reinforcing their moral strength after a shock, as well as 
of recouping themselves quickly after losses. We read of 
widespread revolts among the wine-growers, of paralysing 
strikes among the miners of the Pas de Calais, of a general 
strike aimed at the very heart of French civilisation, and at 
the moment when we hear of these things it seems that here 
is one more sign of national decay. It is whispered that a 
few more blows of the same kind will lay France in the dust 
for ever. Nothing could be a greater delusion. The French 
will have the City of Light in perfect order again in a very 
short time. Those who have watched the indefatigable little 
Prefect of Police, M. Lépine, at work during a street riot or 
a fire will like to think of him now as the symbol of the forces 
of renovation. In his top-hat and frock-coat he is always at 
the spot where missiles fly thickest, and we venture to picture 
him now wading through the streets in sea-boots and still 
keeping his hat and coat more or less intact; unless, indeed, 
the reports are true that he has chosen a fireman’s helmet 
and kit as his petit costume d'inondation. Such persistent 
gallantry as his is in any case “wholly laudable” and inspiring. 
Yes, France will recover quickly, even as Wordsworth watched 
her recover after the shock of revolution :— 

“One might believe that natural miseries 
Had blasted France, and made of it a land 
Unfit for men ; and that in one great band 
Her sons were bursting forth, to dwell at ease.” 
But Wordsworth knew better than to believe that. In spite 
of everything, he perceived that she could never be anything 
bu 
. “ A chosen soil, where sun and breeze 
Shed gentle favours.” 
THE ETHICS OF BIOGRAPHY. 

R. EDMUND GOSSE, himself an eminent biographer, 

has been studying the art of biography in the writings 

of others, and has come to some rather curious conclusions, 
He lectured on the subject at the London Institution on 
Monday evening, and in surveying modern work in this 
province of letters found much to dispraise. Those who write 
biographies to-day, he tells us, do not respect the ethics of 
the business. They do not search for truth; they do not try 
to show the man as a whole, with all his imperfections; they 
strive only to present him “in a tight frock-coat, with a glass 
of water in his hand and one elbow on a desk, in the act of 
preparing to say, ‘Ladies and gentlemen.’” They are 
anxious rather to avoid offending the family than to keep 
faith with the public, and the result of their reticence and 
superfine obliviousness is a granite baldness of treatment, 
so that the man’s literary portrait resembles his statue. 
Not only that, but the modern biographer does not even 
know what to select out of the material before him. He 
makes much of what should be neglected; he burdens 
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his pages with detail that should have been winnowed 
and sifted again. He may even go further, and may produce, 
instead of merely a boring picture of respectability, a totally 
false portrait altogether. ‘Certain fashionable biographies 
of the present day,” Mr. Gosse asserts roundly, “ deserve no 
other comment than the word ‘Lie’ printed in bold letters 
across the titie-page.” 


The biographer of to-day evidently goes the wrong way to 
work. How is he to do better? Mr. Gosse suggests an 
imaginary case for treatment. He supposes a biographer 
confronted with the following facts in the life of his 
subject :—(1) He married early, and his first wife was an 
vbjectionable person who greatly interfered with his work. 
(2) In consequence of family troubles he became from time to 
time a slave to drugs, which injured his prospects. (3) His 
temper was very bad; he hated one of his maiden aunts, 
and this resulted in a very serious financial disappointment 
which hampered him. (4) With good features, he had an 
unprepossessing birthmark on the left cheek, but being 
sensitive he always had his portrait taken in profile from the 
right. (5) While witty, he could not restrain himself from 
saying things which gave pain to others and great offence. 
(6) He was habitually selfish in dealing with persons younger 
than himself. There, says Mr. Gosse in effect, what would the 
modern biographer do with those six facts? He would omit 
them all. He would be so anxious to avoid hurting the 
susceptibilities of relatives that they would be slurred over or 
concealed altogether. Possibly Mr. Gosse is right. On the 
other hand, he may not himself have considered all the facts 
in the case he imagines, and after considering them he may 
perhaps decide that a biographeft might be justified in 
slurring over what is unpleasant so as to emphasise other 
aspects. Let us hasten to add to Mr. Gosse’s six facts, 
then, six more:—(l) During the first few years after his 
marriage he conceived and accomplished a project which 
brought him a European reputation. (2) He threw off a 
habit which would have broken weaker men, and finished 
his magnum opus at the cost of much physical pain which 
he refused to relieve. (3) Gencrous to a fault where 
money was concerned, he could not bear the idea of being 
supposed to depend for a moment upon expectations under a 
will. (4) Pestered by requests from interviewers and 
admirers, he reluctantly consented to sit to a photographer. 
(5) A friend to whom he had spoken rudely said that nothing 
was more striking than the grotesque sincerity of his 
apologies. (6) Finally, so anxious was he to provide for an 
only daughter, that he felt it his duty to fight for his 
position at an age when most men would choose a well-earned 
retirement. It was this self-imposed strain, probably, which 
shortened his life, and thus gave to his friends an earlier 
opportunity than they might otherwise have had of demon- 
strating the fatuity of the old-fashioned proverb De mortuis. 

Of course, the portrait all depends upon the point of view. 
We are different men to different eyes. Others may see us 
as better or worse than we really are. But is Mr. Gosse’s way 
of setting out to look at us the best way? Mr. Gosse’s ideal 
biographer, if we understand Mr. Gosse rightly, is to ensure 
at all costs that if there are disagreeable facts connected with 
the life of his subject, they are to be revealed. He must not 
be discreet in his silences. “His anxiety should be,” urges 
Mr. Gosse, “not to avoid indiscretion, but to be as indisereet 
as possible, within the bounds of good taste and good feeling. 
He should start determined to reveal as far as possible, to 
drag the coy, retreating subject into the light of day.” 
Should that really be the aim of the biographer? We can 
imagine nothing more likely to result in a false portrait; 
nothing more certain to produce an effect of tangled detail, 
petty gossip, and irrelevant scandal. Trying to “ drag into the 
lightof day” the coy, the retiring, and the elusive, the biographer 
would inevitably come to decide that the unimportant must 
be important, merely because it seemed to retreat from him. 
Striving to be “ indiscreet within the bounds of good taste,” he 
would be perpetually questioning his taste and discretion, 
forgetful of his plain duty of appraising obvious work and 
character written for all to read. Each fact which he chose 
to chronicle might be indisputably true, and yet his facts 
collected together might result in an entirely wrong impression 
of the whole. The effect would be that of a photographer who 
lights his subject from a dozen different sides, unquestionably 
revealing the outline of every feature, and yet obtaining not 





a 
nearly so good a likeness as the stray snapshot in sun ang 
shadow. Or the biographer would get, perhaps, rather , 
portrait with the accuracy of the photograph, bat lacking the 
insight and the inspiration of the great painting in oj, 
Above all, in his search for the indiscreet and the unpleasing thy 
biographer must inevitably renounce any attempt at largeneg 
of vision or nobility of treatment. The great portrait is done 
in the grand manner, and if it is the portrait of a 
man or a bad man the evil and the good will be abou 
the picture asa whole. Much more often, if the portrait be 
worth painting at all, the air of the whole will be good, fo 
that is the broad way of things in this world. Of great mep 
we do remember most what made them always great, and not 
what marked them sometimes little; and who shall say that 
the man as we remember him is not the true man as he wag? 
If it is the aim of the biographer, then, to show the trae man 
in the amplest, clearest light, in a just perspective, at the 
right distance of time, he will begin by taking broad views of 
everything about him. He may be quite sure he is going 
wrong if he begins by deciding whether this or that is 
“indisereet.” If it belongs to the man, and if he can see the 
man with any clearness of vision at all, what he sees will go 
into the picture in any case; he will not be able to keep it 
out. The life he sets himself to look at will spread itself 
before him like a river; he will watch it winding through 
broad meadows, under great hills, beneath a wide sly; here 
it will run clear and fast, there it will be turbulent and 
flooding. But he will never get at its meaning with a 
dredger. 

An American writer, Anna Robeson Burr, who has just 
written a critical study of no fewer than two hundred and 
sixty-five autobiographies, gathered from all countries and 
periods of history (“The Autobiography,” A. Constable and Co, 
7s. 6d. net), asks a question which compares the biographer, 
for the truth of his work, with the autobiographer. {ow far 
does the one support the other? The answer she finds is a 
little unsatisfying. The standard Lives of the great auto- 
biographers “rely completely and naively upon them for all 
intimate aspects of the subject.” How could it be otherwise? 
It would be impossible for the biographer to avoid the auto 
biography; equally impossible for him not to be profoundly 
influenced by it. The interesting problem would be to 
compare a biography already written with an autobiography 
hitherto unpublished. If it could have happened that, u- 
suspected even by Boswell, Dr. Johnson could have written 
his own Life and left directions that it was not to be pub- 
lished until a hundred years after his death, the year 1884 
would have marked the history of literature with a white 
stone. But such a thing has not happened. It might 
happen, for another Johnson, another Boswell, another 
reading public. If it did happen, it would clinch the 
argument that centenaries should be reckoned from the 
death, not the birth, of people whose biographies are worth 
reading. 





LA CASA DE CAMPO. 


MONG the many travellers who visit Madrid and flock 

to the bull-fight and the picture-gallery, few p:obably 
explore La Real Casa de Campo. This pleasant park is also 
a Royal game preserve, and those who will take the trouble 
to obtain the privilege of entering will find, within a wall 
many miles in circuit, a charming expanse of country. On 
the Western side of Madrid the urban and the rural meet 
without any intervening suburb; and it is as though tle gate 
at Hyde Park Corner opened into the well-timbered and fern- 
covered stretches of Richmond Park. Since, however, in 
most things Spain is behind us, the Casa de Campo is as 
unspoilt as Richmond was half-a-century ago. At Madrid 
you descend the steep hill beyond the great whiie stone 
Royal palace and a few steps lead to the Manzanares. An 
old bridge of elegant grey stone crosses the muddy trickle 
of the famous stream which has been the subject of 
satirical jokes for over three hundred years. Immediately 
opposite is the high yellow wall of brick and plaster and the 
gate into the park. Within the enclosure is a small and 
secluded Royal residence. The wall has attained some 
historic fame as that which was scaled in the spring 
of 1623 by our Charles I, then Prince of Wales, in an 
ill-judged attempt to press his suit upon the Infanta 
Maria, sister of Philip IV. It is needless to remind the 
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reader how Charles and Buckingham, “sweet boys and 
dear venturous knights, worthy to be put in a new 
romanso,” arrived travelling incognito under the names of 
Tom and John Smith; how Lord Bristol, the English 
Ambassador, was as much upset as Olivares and the Spanish 
Ministers; how the amorous infatuation of “ Baby Charles,” 
encouraged by “ Steenie,” was excited by the fact that he was 
not allowed, except in public, to speak to the Infanta. It wag 
the wall at the Casa de Campo which he climbed. Regard- 
less of Spanish decorum, the English Prince jumped from the 
top into the garden. The shrieking Infanta fled as fast as 
she could, and her attendants firmly conducted the Prince out 
of the gate. 

It is, however, the wild life of the plants and animals in the 
Casa de Campo that is most deserving of attention to-day. 
Just within the chief entrance there is a fairly thick planta- 
tion of tall trees with undergrowth and weedy herbage 
bencath them. Elms, poplars, and plane-trees burst into 
leaf with wonderful suddenness under the spring rays of 
Spanish sunshine. The roadway is dusty and soft underfoot. 
Overhead the tender foliage hardly affords you shade. Birds 
sing lustily and rejoice your heart. In this chorus the 
familiar flute of the blackbird and the calls of wrynecks and 
of tits, great and blue, will first be recognised. A little 
further on in a thicket by the path a nightingale is perched 
on a leafless spray. He looks a bright russet in the 
clear sun, and pours out his song at intervals for all he 
is worth, In a moment the calls of green woodpeckers 
ring forth and reply to one another. Theirs is shriller and a 
different note from our yaffler’s, but comes from the throat 
of a closely allied species. Many pairs of jackdaws are 
searching in couples for places to nest, and magpies are as 
common as can be in the Casa de Campo. The little birds 
and the game must, one would think, suffer severely from 
such an abundance of egg-stealers. 

The stranger who wishes to see something of the park 
should press on to the higher spots, whence there is an open 
view. An avenue of plane-trees leads away from the more 


civilised places, and takes to wilder ground. You leave 


behind an artificial lake, whence water is conducted by a 
careful series of little open ditches to irrigate the avenues of 
trees that line the roads, It is plain that the refreshing 
green and rich growth will all be burnt up in the Spanish 
summer. The ground when you get on to the rising and 
broken country is just such as may be seen in the back of 
a picture by Velazquez. A sandy warren honeycombed by 
rabbits and littered with fir-cones extends on all sides. At 
intervals are dotted ilex-trees and small stone-pines. The 
holm-oaks are woody and twisted like an olive-tree that has 
been cut back for centuries. The pines are younger, straight- 
grown, and tufted at the top like gigantic green mops. Some 
coarse grass, Juxuriant broom, thistly plants, and the like 
vegetation of arid places grow in fair profusion. But rabbits 
make short work of any more tender undergrowth. Such is 
the general landscape in the Casa de Campo, and the eye 
ranges from a height over the broken ground to the distant 
walls and far beyond into the greener country outside. It 
is a truly Spanish outlook, for no place is more fair and 
verdant than Spain in April, and none more dusty and 
burnt to death by August. Close at hand the buildings of 
Madrid stand out with every detail plain in the clear spring 
atmosphere. Above the dip where the river runs is the 
Royal garden, still called after the Moorish camp. Above 
that is the massive white palace. Beyond are equare modern 
barracks, houses, and other tall buildings, with a few domed 
churches. Madrid is so far a smokeless capital, and though 
the Casa de Campo tonches the town, it has been well pre- 
served as a park for pleasure and sport. The horizon away 
from ihe town is bounded by the sharp-toothed outline of the 
Sierra de Guadarrama not thirty miles off. The bases of 
the mountains are well clothed with vegetation, Lut the tops 
are bere, and, if it is April, still patched with snow. 

It is not a bad thing to leave the rcad and climb on to a 
knoll. There in the fragrant shade of tke pines one can 
stretch at ease and enjoy the novelty of the South when one 
has come from the North. At some distance a pair of eagles 
are scaring in graceful curves over the trees. Raptorial birds 
are not rare in Spain, but hard to identify at a distance, even 
with a field-glass. Marriers on migration, whose species no 
man cay determine on the wing, also come here. There are 








no more delicate and graceful hawks than these. At the 
other extreme of the birds of prey may be seen the repulsive 
litle Neophron vulture, a true garbager with steady flight and 
white plumage with black-tipped wings. 

This warm sandy ground with dry scrub is also rich in 
insect life. Crickets and grasshoppers chirp and bask in the 
sun. Many brightly coloured beetles abound. Here the 
lepidopterist can pick up moths. Butterflies flit about the 
broom-plants. Conspicuous among the brown and blue is the 
little white-winged Euchloé belemia, so typical of Spain, which, 
when you pursue it net in hand, seems to fly a hundred miles an 
hour. To the wandering naturalist nothing is more delightful 
than the sight of the great ocellated lizards a foot or more ia 
length, and thick in due proportion, which scurry across the 
open or poke their heads cautiously from deserted rabbit-holes. 
This noble reptile will open a wide pair of pink jaws and dash 
at you if it is cornered. Here in the Casa de Campo they find 
flight easy and preferable. It is unlikely that you will do 
more than catch a sight of their greenish-brown metallic 
scales and azure-spotted sides. Besides this Southern lizard 
there are two birds very characteristic of Spain to look out 
for. The blue-winged Spanish magpie may be seen here, 
Its manner of life and noisy habits are very like those of our 
common magpie. But it chatters more sharply, and its 
plumage is a rare mixture of delicate brown, black, and blue. 
Here too may be seen the great spotted cuckoo, an African 
bird that ranges into Southern Spain, but Coes not travel 
much north of Madrid. It is a big, long-tailed, crested bird 
that cannot be mistaken. It has the raptorial appearance 
which for some unknown reason cuckoos assume, and its cry 
is a noisy sort of chatter. Lie quiet when one appears, and 
he will settle without ghyness in some leafless tree close at 
hand. The crest, the spotted sides, the brown back, and 
almost white belly are plainly seen. Then a rival bird wanders 
near, and the two chase each other with strident cries. This 
species is parasitic, like our English cuckoo, but favours the 
nests of magpies. 

The King of Spain preserves game in the park. Pheasants, 
mostly of the ring-necked breed, exist in fair numbers, but 
only in a semi-wild condition. Red-legged partridges are 
abundant and indigenous. The guns who share the sport 
with the King are posted in the hollows. The birds are 
driven, and come over in a fashion that the most critical 
sportsman will not despise. Here, as elsewhere in the 
Peninsula, rabbits are numerous. The Royal keepers, in 
loose brown suits with red facings and silver buttons, wear 
soft hats, which give them a picturesque air. 

It is nearly half-a-century since Lord Lilford published in 
the Ibis an account of the birds in the Casa de Campo. Spain 
was then an almost undiscovered paradise for ornithologists. 
Things move slowly in the Peninsula, and bird life is not 
being seriously exterminated. Birds of prey still visit the 
Casa de Campo, and many little warblers breed there. The 
traveller should not fail to explore the damp thickets between 
the lake and the farm. This spot is still the haunt of 
Cetti’s warbler, which sings concealed a song almost equal to 
the nightingale’s in tone and execution, but not so loud or rich, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE NEW FIRST SEA LORD AND HIS TASK. 


(To tue Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—Sir Arthur Wilson, Admiral of the Fleet, succeeded 
Lord Fisher as First Sea Lord of the Admiralty last week, 
and will carry with him the good wishes and confidence of all 
his countrymen in undertaking the responsible duties of that 
office. There is reason for the Lelief that Sir Arthur Wilson 
did not desire the appointment, and accepted it only at the 
urgent request of the highest authorities from a sense of 
public duty and at a critical period in Britis naval affairs. 
His assumption of office has inspired general confidence and 
hopefulness in the minds of all who desire the prosperity and 
efficiency of the Royal Navy. This feeling is well founded, 
because Sir Arthur Wilson is recognised as one of the best- 
informed and most scientifically minded naval officers; he has 
had immense and varied experience afloat and ashore ; he has 
given proof of courage, firmness of purpose, and exceptional 
ability; and to these qualities are added a high personal 
character and an established reputation for freedom from 
political or personal bias. In short, Sir Arthur Wilson was 
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marked out as the man well fitted to deal with exceptional 
circumstances, and certain to do his best. 

Another fact worth noting is that, with the exception of 
attendance as a witness summoned before the Cabinet Com- 
mittee of last year—which inquired into the state of the Navy 
and the weight to be attached to the allegations of Lord 
Charles Beresford—Sir Arthur Wilson has stood aloof from 
the controversies of recent years, and has not published 
opinions on disputable points. So far as public utterance is 
concerned, therefore, he stands uncommitted, and he may be 
trusted to review the situation impartially, and not to hesitate 
in making amendments of what has been done during the 
period of service of his predecessor if he thinks that course 
necessary. This duty will be performed fearlessly, without 
“playing to the gallery,” and with no desire for personal 
notoriety or adulation from the public or the Press. All this 
is good. If any man can bring back speedily into full vigour 
that spirit of comradeship and mutual trust amongst British 
naval officers which lies at the root of all efficiency and success, 
but which has been rudely disturbed and seriously weakened 
under the régime of the last five years, that man is Sir 
Artbur Wilson. His task is not an easy one. Disclosures 
made in Parliament and in the Press—in connexion with the 
Bacon letters and other incidents—have necessarily convinced 
the public that much harm has been done which has prejudi- 
cially affected great traditions of the Naval Service. Open, 
honourable, and straightforward as he is himself, Sir Arthur 
Wilson may be trusted to discourage and destroy practices 
which have undoubtedly prevailed, and ought not to 
continue, 

There are certain causes for anxiety in regard to the 
present situation; to these matters fhe new First Sea Lord 
will have to apply all his powers without delay. We require 
to be assured that the Royal Navy is properly manned; that 
it possesses an adequate number of highly trained officers 
and seamen; that the system of “short service” for blue- 
jackets which has been adopted in recent years on a con- 
siderable scale has not seriously lessened efficiency, although 
it may have reduced expenditure. Such an economy may in 
the end prove to be a real extravagance, and may involve 
serious danger to naval supremacy. The question of the 
best training for officers of the Royal Navy, and especially 
for those who are to be placed in responsible charge of the 
costly and complicated machinery of our great warships, 
must also be reconsidered soon. The scheme issued by 
Lord Selborne at the end of 1902 embodied common entry 
and common training for all the junior officers up to a certain 
period in their carcer; subsequently each young man was to 
specialise in his training in order to become properly qualified 
for his future work. For so-cailed “executive” duties the 
training proposed ran generally upon old and well-known 
lines. Officers who were to join the corps of Royal Marines 
would be specially trained in military duties; officers who 
were to specialise in engineering would pass through a suit- 
able course of training. Neither of these groups was to look 
forward to a resumption of executive duties or to aspire to 
commands of ships or squadrons, compensation for consequent 
disabilities being provided in other ways. All this was made 
clear by Lord Selborne in 1902, and the scheme was not merely 
workable, bunt rested upon past experience, and was not 
experimental in any important particular. 

In 1£05 a radical change was made, and effect was given to 
views which Lord (then Sir Jchn) Fisher had put forward in 
1902, which views had not been accepted by Lord Selborne 
and his colleagues on the Board. The story of this change 
has been told in these pages, and need not be repeated. No 
searching inquiry was made by competent and representative 
Committees; the opinion of the Naval Service was not ascer- 
tained. Specialisation into distinct branches (as 
described) was abolished hurriedly; the Navy was committed 
to a great experiment, the results of which could not be 
foreseen with certainty, while many eminent authorities pre- 
dicted failure and evil consequences, particularly in regard to 
the engineering branch of the Navy. Sir John Fisher forced 
his policy of non-specialisation through, and thereby became 
responsible for whatever may follow. From the nature of the 
case the consequences of that action could not be fully ascer- 
tained until his period of active service was over; yet appeals 
to preserve for a time earlicr and well-proven systems of 
training for marine and engineering officers were disregarded, 
and radical changes were made at once, although they involved 
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serious risks if they proved unsuccessful. It would have been 
possible, of course, to have maintained common entry and 
training, as was designed by Lord Selborne, for a certain time, 
and to have allowed the new system to be applied toa certain 
number of young men while the main body of marine ang 
engineer officers continued to be trained as before. That 
course would have been safe, although not sensational, but jt 
was discarded. According to the best information available, 
the old system will probably be restored for marine off 
but for engineer officers the question is still in the state settleg 
on hurriedly in 1905. Meanwhile the Engineering College 
at Devonport has had its excellent and experienced staf 
gradually diminished; and it is stated that its doors wil 
soon be closed. If full effect is given to the alteration madg 
in 1905, the Royal Navy must find the chief responsil 
the costly and complicated machinery, upon which the pro. 
pulsion and fighting capability of our great warships largely 
depend, placed in the hands of officers not efficiently trained 
for these duties. No private shipowner would entrust similar 
duties in a ship of the mercantile marine to men trained ip 
the manner proposed. The subject must soon be reconsidered 
and dealt with, because the first set of young officers trained 
under the new system will reach before long the age at which 
their future course of training must be arranged. 

Sir Arthur Wilson will also have to deal with the distribu. 
tion of our fleets, in regard to which many changes have 
been made in recent years, while the reasons given for 
these changes have been unsatisfactory and inconclusive, 
The nucleus-crew system, highly praised as it has been, has 
broken down, and does not provide for the necessities of 
the situation. Many valuable ships are so inadequately 
manned that they cannot be properly cared for or main 
tained in full efficiency and kept ready for service. Our 
reserve of ships has been treated in an unsatisfactory manner, 
although the teachings of history prove that upon that 
reserve the ultimate issue of a severe struggle will probably 
depend. British ships greatly superior in power and fighting 
value to ships retained in fall commission by foreign 
Navies have been treated as obsolescent, and allowed to full 
into comparative disrepair, groups of ships being left in the 
charge of a mere handful of officers and men, to whom it has 
been impossible to overtake the work necessary for the 
preservation of the vessels in a state of efliciency. Other ships 
declared five years ago to be of little or no value, some 
of them indeed having been assigned to the sule-list, 
are still on active service and doing good werk. Facts 
such as these indicate clearly that the question of an adequate 
and efficient reserve of ships ought to be, and no doubt will 
be, now subjected to a thorough and impartial reconsidera- 
tion, out of which good must come. Mere lists of ships still 
reckoned as effective and available for service do not furnish 
full and trustworthy information as to naval strength. The 
nation must be assured that ships in reserve are kept ready 
for service in full efficiency and with full crews ready to man 
them in case of war. We must not live in a fool's paradise, 
or have any reason for doubt in regard to these vital matters. 
The new First Sea Lord, with his cool head, absolute non- 
committal to any policy, large experience, and proved courage, 
may be trusted to face this formidable task unfinchingly. 
He is not the man to make changes simply for the sake of 
change ; but once convinced that alterations are required, he 
will do his best to carry them into effect. All his fellow- 
countrymen will wish Lim good fortune in dealing with the 
important and difficult problems which lie before hLim.—I am, 
Sir, &e., CIvIs. 

[We desire to associate ourselves with all that our corre- 
spondent says, not only as to the formidable nature of the 
task before Sir Arthur Wilson, but also as to the confidence 
which may be felé in that great sailor's ability to accomplish 
the work before him. We feel convinced that, in addition to 
the question of manning, the problem of adequate supplies of 
ammunition, and the equally important problem of repairs, 
will receive his cloce and immediate attention.—Eb. Spectator.] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
cansacaidibaaiiae 
A ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE FISCAL PROBLEM. 
{To tur Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”’ | 
Srr,—Considering that so many convinced Free-traders bave 
taken your advice and voted for Tariff Reform candidates, it 
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would be only becoming that Tariff Reformers in turn should 
fall in with your proposal in last week’s Spectator that the 
preathing-space before next Election should be utilised bya 
thorough inquiry in the shape of a Royal Commission. If 
Tariff Reform is ever to be carried, it will have to be made 
clear that it is more than a move in the great game of party 
politics ; if Free-trade is to be retained, it will have to be 
demonstrated again that it is more than a wooden adherence 
to the tradition of sixty years. The half-truths told on 
election posters—of which, I should think, responsible persons 
on both sides are heartily ashamed—hbave thrown discredit 
on both policies, and there is need for a sober, impartial 
review to raise what is perhaps the most important issue 
before the nation out of the slough of political agitation. 


Such an inquiry would make it clear to the public that any 
departure from Free-trade involves many issues, and is not to 
be rashly adopted as a remedy for one set of grievances, 
however great, without consideration of its effect on the 
others. Free-trade does not appeal to the majority of econo- 
mists as an ideal policy so much as presenting a balance of 
advantages in a very complex situation. The popular notion 
of an economist, I am aware, is that he has “ dropped from 
another planet ”’—as Brougham said of Ricardo—and argues as 
if international trade were as free from economic and political 
restrictions as internal trade is. May I say that this is an 
entirely ignorant conception? As he has learned his theory 
from observation of practical life, the economist never ignores 
the actual circumstances of that life, or shuts his eyes to 
change in circumstances. It is his everyday business to 
understand and feel the @ifficulties of the industrial and com- 
mercial classes, and he does not cease to be a man among men 
although he tries to get above the trees and see the wood. 
He deplores, as much as any one, that other nations 
have raised almest prohibitive tariffs against us. He is fully 
sensible of the attractiveness of a retaliatory policy, and 
questions, not its justice, but only its expediency. He has 
every desire to bind the Colonies to the Mother-country by 
the closest ties. He feels uneasy when some industry or 
other gets its raw material cheap by reason of “ dumping.” 
He sympathises with the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
he tells the country that necessary reforms and new duties 
require more revenue. And, certainly, he would gladly 
advocate even a diminution of national opulence if it 
would secure constant employment to the people. But 
these are several and distinct objects, all of them difficult of 
attainment, and the Free-trade economist cannot believe that 
they are all to be obtained by the one simple method of a 
tariff, however scientific. Indeed, the more “ scientific” the 
tariff from one of these points of view—the more calculated 
to secure one particular end—the more inadequate he 
thinks it would be as regards the others, and the more 
futile it would seem probably to those who felt the particular 
pinch in other directions. He dreads too that if a tariff were 
approved and adopted for any one of these purposes, the mere 
force of circumstances, and the many interests involved, and 
the demand for equal favour, would drive us on to full-blown 
Protection. And even if a tariff were devised which met all 
these requirements, he fears, perhaps most of all, that it would 
upset the distribution of taxation which has been gradually 
approaching the realisation of a theory of “eqnal sacrifice,” 
and introduce general corruption both in commercial and 
political life. The policy of Free-trade, I repeat, is based on 
a balance of advantages and disadvantages, and a similar 
balance cannot be struck for Tariff Reform till every 
possible method of tariff has been weighed in all these 
respects. 

But the Free-trade economist may be wrong. Malthus, for 
instance, was a Protectionist. If so, he, of all men, bas the 
strongest desire that his mistake should be pointed out, for 
as a scientific man he has no interest but the ascertainment 
of truth. As one who has sat continuously on a Royal Com- 
mission for three years, I say with perfect confidence that 
any respectable body of experts may be trusted to report in 
the end according to their consciences, informed by evidence, 
and not according to preconceived ideas. True, the Report 
might not be unanimous, but both Reports would almost 
certainly agree.in the things which they condemned and the 
evils they deplored. In any case, the public interest would 
be secured: that the divergent views should be put in their 
full compass and with their full strength. One thing I could 











promise: that both majority and minority Reports would 

form the text-books of economic students for a long time to 

come.—I am, Sir, &c., Witiiam SMart. 
University of Glasgow. 


(To rue Epivor or tag “Srecrator.”’) 
S1r,—I am an unrepentant Protectionist of twenty-five years’ 
standing. Still, I would vote that Tariff Reform should be 
for ever relegated to Saturn rather than yield a foot on any 
of the following four subjects :—(1) The tyranny of an omni- 
potent Cabinet; (2) the national defence; (3) the disruption 
of the Union; (4) the advent of Socialism. I wonder are 
there many Free-traders who can say the same? We know 
that many of them voted “ wrong” on all the above subjects 
sooner than risk in the slightest degree their precious Free- 
trade. Thisis treating Free-trade as a sort of sacred cult, 
not as merely an economic truth, “E. A. B.” says that 
“the elections have proved that generally speaking the Budget 
is not unpopular, and that Tariff Reform is”! (Spectator, 
January 29th). If“ E. A. B.” would remember 1906, when we 
were told that Tariff Reform was dead and buried, and compare 
with that idea the present state of things, he might better 
grasp things as theyare. At the same time, I fully admit that 
Tariff Reform has still a long journey in front of it, and I 
hold that to carry it there should be something like the 
American two-thirds majority; so at any rate I am not a 
“bigoted” Tariff Reformer. As to a Tariff Reform Commis- 
sion, I think, Sir, in the terms of reference you propose you 
omit one very important one—the raising of revenue—and in 
this connexion I would ask if Tariff Reform alienated votes, 
what did Free-traders suggest should be put in opposition to 
the Budget to raise the required revenue? Further, I fear 
the only result of a Commission would be that the Free-traders 
would find or report wholly against Tariff Reform in any 
shape, and that Tariff Reformers would of course report in 
its favour, which would leave things much as they are. 
Certainly I would give up Tariff Reform for ever to attain 
the result put forward at the end of your leading article on 
this subject. I wonder would “convinced Free-traders” or 
“ unrepentant Free-traders ” say as much P—TI am, Sir, &c., 
J. M. 
(To tas Eptror or tux “Srecrator.”"] 
Srr,—Your article on “A Royal Commission on the Fiscal 
Problem ” is very timely. Though I am not a Tariff Reformer 
as the term is generally understood, I am not convinced that 
some reform of the tariff would not be an advantage. I 
despair of obtaining reliable information from either a con- 
vinced Free-trader or a Tariff Reformer. My instinct says 
Free-trade, but my reason tells me there is much to be said 
on the other side. Statistics and evidence bearing the 
imprimatur of a Royal Commission are what we want.—I am, 
Sir, &c., MAGISTER. 





THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 
[To tag Epiror or tug “Specrator.’’} 
Srr,—We seem near a deadlock. How near depends upon the 
leaders of the two great political parties. One can only hope 
that those leaders may realise that the true interests even of 
party are at such a crisis best served by a due subordination 
of tactics to immediate national needs, 

What are these needs? A large section of the Liberal 
Party are crying for the moon, demanding abolition of 
the Lords’ veto by coup d'état, and are apparently willing 
to hang up the Budget till they gain their end, or 
to precipitate the deadlock by the resignation of the 
Government. This were to impede the King’s govern- 
ment, not to carry it on. And cui bono? To pass Liberal 
legislation, and first of all Home-rule. But nations or even 
Parliaments do not live by legislation alone. No. To the 
plain man legislation is not the need of the moment, and it is 
unthinkable that the Budget can be postponed for a single 
day. To deal with it is the first and most urgent national 
need, so urgent that it can only be met by the postponement 
of party conflict thereon. And the second, even more funda- 
mental, though not so urgent in point of time, is national 
defence,—a naval loan, to put the Navy outside party politics 
for ten years. 

These are surely the two primary necessaries of national 
life at the moment, corresponding to self-preservation and 
food for the individual. Is there any sufficient reason why 
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they should not be dealt with by agreement between the two 
great parties? Thirdly, though of far less immediate 
importance, the House of Lords question is also almost a matter 
of carrying on the King’s government. It certainly ought to be 
settled by Constitutional means—i.e., by legislation—and not 
by a revolutionary coup d'état. The country is ripe for a 
reform, and some such must now take precedence of all other 
legislation. But here again, as Lord Lansdowne pointed out 
at Liverpool on January 5th, “it should be the work of both 
political parties working together,” and each must recognise 
its twofold character, and be prepared to deal both with the 
Lords’ powers and with their constitution. 

These three, then, seem the most urgent needs, and if a 
neutral or Central Government were possible it would deal 
with them forthwith. Failing a Duke of Devonshire, such a 
Government is impossible: and I suppose Mr. Asquith is too 
deeply committed to a party treatment of the Lords question 
to initiate negotiations for a non-party solution. But surely 
on the other two questions, at any rate on his own Budget, he 
might be expected to rise to the emergency. If, however, the 
bulk of his party persist in crying for the moon, why should 
not Mr. Balfour carry on the King’s government as the 
emergency Minister whom the crisis demands, and deal witb 
these urgent needs on non-party lines before the inevitable 
Dissolution P The difficulties on the Lords question would be 
formidable, no doubt. But by every quality of heart and head 
he is born for such a task.—I am, Sir, &e., MONTEAGLE. 

[We heartily endorse Lord Monteagle’s appeal. We are 
a'so with him in advocating a naval loan,—a proposal 
repeatedly advocated by the Spectator.—Ep. Spectator. 





WHAT THE GOVERNMENT WILL DO. 

[To tar Epiror or tae ‘‘Srecrator.’’) 

£1r, —I have read with much interest in last week’s Spectator 
your view of the political situation, and should like, if I may, 
to suggest one or two considerations of importance which, as 
it seems to me, you have not sufficiently appreciated. In the 
first place, the action of the Government must necessarily be 
conditioned by the fact that the present is no ordinary 
Election. It was the House of Lords, and not the Opposition, 
that challenged the issue. Such a challenge clearly could 
only have been justified by an unmistakable majority in its 
support. As we know, so far from furnishing that definite 
majority, Great Britain—to leave Ireland out of account for 
the moment—has condemned the Lords by the very definite 
majority of some sixty votes. This being so, the Government 
cannot possibly allow things to remain in statu quo, or 
permit their defeated antagonists to escape without paying 
the obvious penalty. In the second place, it is an essential 
factor of the present situation that the Government majority 
comes mainly from the great manufacturing and trading 
centres and from the North, and that if the votes are thus 
weighed as well as counted, their majority is really a good 
deal greater than it seems. For in those constituencies 
whatever may have been the case in the South, the usurpation 
of the Lords was the deciding issue, and it may be pretty con- 
fidently expected that Lancashire and Yorkshire and Scotland 
will not allow Mr. Asquith to compromise even if he felt 
so inclined. And further, it is the Labour Menbers, ail 
men of determination and strength of character, who know 
quite clearly what they want, who have the deciding 
voice in the British majority, and it is fairly certain 
that they will take very good care that the present 
opportunity is not allowed to slip, and that the fight which 
the Lords have forced is fought to a finish. And here it may 
be added that all Cabinet Ministers who have spoken since the 
result of the Election has been visible, including even Sir 
Edward Grey, have taken the same line, and it is hardly 
possible that they will easily eat their words and support a 
policy of compromise. Thirdly, it may perhaps be pointed 
out that the settlement of the momentous Constitutional 
question now under discussion offers the statesman of to-day 
a unique opportunity of associating himself with a permanent 
landmark in English history. Mr. Asquith, indeed, would be 
less than human if he did not try to rise to the occasion, if he 
did not “ grasp the skirts of happy chance,” thereby to leave 
his mark in English history as the Prime Minister who 
effectively asserted the effective supremacy of the House of 
Commons in our Parliamentary system.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Fox Hall, Enfield. J. Spencer HILu. 





[We cannot admit that a vote in the North is worth more 
than a vote in the South on a Constitutional question. Wy 
may also remark that those who sympathise politically wit) 
our correspondent tell us that the votes given in the North 
turned on the question of Free-trade, and that we believe to 
have been the fact. If the Unionists had not been sunk by 
their advocacy of taxes on bread, meat, and cheese, they would 
have regained Lancashire, and would have won a large number 
of seats in Yorkshire. We have pointed out elsewhere the 
considerations which make us feel sure that Mr. Asquith 
would not be able, even if he desired so to do, to adopt the 
heroic policy described by Mr. Spencer Hill—Ep. Spectator,} 





PLURAL VOTING AND THE ELECTIONS. 
{To tas Epiron oy rue “ Srrcrator.”’} 

Srr,—In your issue of January 29th “U. F. T.” mentions the 
fact that he cast six votes for Conservative candidates, all of 
whom were successful,and he conceives he is but one of many 
who acted thus. I have no doubt he is correct in so thinking. 
Plural voting is notoriously possible to a much greater extent 
among Conservatives or Conservatively inclined voters than 
it is among Liberals. But does the reflection not occur that 
this casting of six votes for six Conservative candidates by 
one person serves to minimise the moral value of Conservative 
gains, and that but for such plural voting the Liberal victory 
would have been more pronounced than itis? It should not, 
however, be forgotten that, excluding altogether the Irish 
vote, there is a solid British majority of about eighty for the 
Budget and against the Lords. That appears to be the fact 
which has to be faced. Let “U. F.T.” suppose there had 
been a similar British majority for Tariff Reform and in 
favour of the Lords, and ask himself what he would have 
heard.—I am, Sir, &c., Socran RErorm. 

[But why exclude the Irish? Have they not a right to 
express an opinion? What that opinion is may be drawn 
from the fact that they voted against the second reading of 
the Finance Bill, and were only induced to abstain on the 
third reading by external considerations,—é.e., the prospect of 
making a bargain in regard to Home-rule.—Kp. Spectator.} 





“ONE MAN ONE VOTE: ONE VOTE ONE VALUE.” 
[To raz Eprror or tae “ Specraror.”] 
Srr,—It seems to be generally considered by both parties 
that this Parliament will not last long. Is it not worth while 
to endeavour that it should not be wasted? Would it be 
impossible for both the great parties to agree toa Bill for 
the redistribution of the franchise on the combined prin- 
ciples of “ One man one vote” and “One vote one value”? 
There are several great questions which must shortly come up 
for settlement, but no settlement can be considered satisfac- 
tory upon the present franchise. I venture to think that if 
the new Parliament got through the work of the Budget 
carried on the general business of the country, and then made 
its great work a Redistribution Bill before it dissolved, it 
would pass its time more profitably and deserve better of the 
nation than if it threw itself into legislation upon great 
subjects on which the true voice of the country cannot yet 
have been heard. There is always a natural tendency to put 
off a Redistribution Bill till the end of the life of a Parlia- 
ment, but the end often comes unexpectedly, and the Bill 
never sees the light. Now is the opportunity.—I am, Sir, &., 
A Liperat UNIONIST. 
[The suggestion here made has our heartiest approval. 
We fear, however, that it is not one which is likely to 
interest the party politician on either side. Each side wants 
only just as much electoral reform as will suit itself, and 
no more.— Ep. Spectator. } 





UNDUE INFLUENCE. 
[To tae Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—The letter from Mrs. E. C. Trench in your last number, 
whilst asking for assistance in finding a Scriptural quotation, 
makes the naive statement that a friend of hers “ was canvass- 
ing for votes in Scotland among men on her husband's estates.” 
After reading this I turned over the page hoping to find your 
editorial horror and condemnation of this flagrant misuse of a 
landlord’s position expressed in scathing comments. But to 
my disappointment the note I looked for was not there. Asa 
Liberal Member who has recently fought a partly agri- 
cultural constituency, may I be allowed to supply the comment 
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ou omitted? Canvassing of voters has little to be said for 
it, except that it is a means of giving information by one 
person to another. When a man is canvassed by a member of 
his own class it is difficult to show that there is, or can be, any 
other result than the bestowal, according to the character and 
ability of the canvasser, of accurate or inaccurate information. 
The moment, however, an employer canvasses his workman, 
the farmer his labourer, the landlord his tenant, the vicar his 
parishioner, or the philanthropist his or her beneficiary, other 
and exceedingly evil results arise, sometimes in fact, and 
always in the mind of the person canvassed. The employer 
can hardly ask for a vote without making the workman 
realise that open refusal may make a difference in wage 


* or promotion. The labourer when canvassed by the farmer 


knows that his house as well as his work may be withdrawn. 
The tenant knows that the landlord and his wife have power 
to exclude or include him in the village, and that both land- 
lord and parson are probably trustees of village charities 
which leave them a certain discretion as to choice of recipients. 
The philanthropist, whether landlord, vicar, farmer, employer, 
or ordinary resident, who has placed a voter under an obliga- 
tion to him cannot canvass without being likely to obtain an 
answer influenced by gratitude for past favours or favours to 
come. All these are obvious considerations, and yet country 
gentry, excellent Christians in other things, seem absolutely 
oblivious to them. In a town any landlord who canvas$ed his 
tenants would be regarded as a person lost to all sense of 
honour and decency, and as a man who tried to extend his 
ownership of bricks and mortar to ownership of the men 
living in them. I found in my recent campaign that this 
ordinary rule of honour, which is almost uniformly respected 
in towns, is as regularly disregarded in villages. Is there 
any explanation of the undoubted fact that the morals and 
manners of townsmen in this matter are so vastly superior to 
those of the country gentry ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Knoll, Yeovil. ATHELSTAN RENDALL. 

[The subject dealt with by our correspondent is discussed 
by us elsewhere. We cannot agree that town landlords never 
eanvass. Only this week an allegation of gross intimidation on 
the part of a Liberal landlord in a suburban constituency was 
brought to our notice. In this case the wife of the man songht 
to be intimidated is said to have told the landlord that there 
were plenty of other houses to let-in the town, and that if her 
husband were not let alone he would give notice. That is the 
reply which we believe most Englishmen would make in the 
circumstances. Whether the story can be authenticated we 
do not know. As a rule such tales on both sides will not 
bear investigation. Though not actually made in bad faith, 
they are the outcome of the heat, exaggeration, and bitterness 
engendered by a party fight.—Ep. Spectator. } 





CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS. 

[To tax Epirog ov tae “ Srrcratonr.”’} 
Sir,—In reply to your correspondent of last week under the 
head of “ Christianity and Politics,” may I venture to suggest 
that the Lord’s saying, “ Render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's,” is sufficient not only to authorise but require 
Christians to do their share in politics, which are simply the 
management of the affairs of the nation? Does not His 
command as much require us (so far as our influence goes) 
to see that the taxes imposed on our people are just as to pay 
those taxes,—to work for righteous legislation as to obey and 
ephold the legislation enacted ? 

Have not also the parables of the talents and pounds a 
direct bearing on this vital question? Whether our powers 
are many or few, we are responsible to God for the right use 
of each one, the political as well as the parental, the educa- 
onal, or any other. (Advisedly I do not name “ the religious,” 
since every power must be used religiously.) If, whether 
from laziness or any other reason, such as a mistaken notion 
of duty arising from the neglect prayerfally to study the 
Bible in order to discover God's will, we bury any one of our 
“talents,” we can scarcely expect a good moment when our 
Lord comes to reckon. 

Doubtless other passages bearing on the subject will have 
occurred to your readers, as well as the fact tbat the general 
drift of Bible-teaching strongly discountenances the sharp 
line of separation between things secular and religious, so I 


will not further take up your space than by mentioning the | 
' Lloyd George, I bave not observed that you have ever 


Apostle Paul's great words: “ As we have opportunity, let us 


do good unto all men.” What a clear and grand opportunity 
Parliamentary voters possess of doing good to all men, not 
only in our own country, but throughout the world, by electing 
righteous legislators and administrators.—I am, Sir, &c., 
8. F. E. 

P.S.—Probably many excellent persons are deterred from 
having anything to do with politics through failing to observe 
that the word “ world” is used in more than one sense in the 
Bible. There is the scheme of selfishness and sinfulness 
which has overcast all life, and is commonly spoken of 
as “the spirit of the world,” or simply “the world,” and 
which the Christian must wholly abjure, and there is the 
world which God so loved that He gave His Son to die for it, 
and for the salvation of which He calls Christians to live and 
labour with all their powers. 


(To tax Epiror or tae “ Spzcrator,"’] 
Srz,—Will this text satisfy the shepherd who wants a text 
to prove to him that a Christian ought to meddle in politics ? 
St. Paul, writing to Timothy, exhorts that prayer should 
continually be offered for Kings and for all that are in 
authority. Iam sure the Bible-studying shepherd will agree 
that saying prayer is not praying unless followed up by act. 
If we pray, “ Deliver us from evil,” we must depart from evil; 
if we pray, “Thy Kingdom come,” we must seek first the 
Kingdom. It follows that if we pray for Kings and those 
in authority, we must assist and uphold them in their 
governance to the best of our power.—I am, Sir, &c., 
VIEJA. 





THE DISPARAGEMENT OF ENGLAND. 
(To tae Eprror ov tue “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—I have just been enjoying your article “ The Disparage- 
ment of England ” in last week's Spectator. You are quite 
right in saying that our agricultural labourers are a highly 
independent class. I have lived among them, on and off, for 
some forty years, and during most of those years I also had 
a home in Wales, and I do not hesitate to say that our village 
voters are more independent than the rural Welsh, who 
implicitly follow their instructions given from the chapel 
pulpit. In this village almost all our labourers voted for the 
Liberal, and neither here nor at any other village known to 
me has the smallest pressure been put on them by landlords. 
They will give you strange reasons for their Liberal vote if 
you ask them, but it does not in the least follow that they are 
the real ones. In the last two Elections I think they have 
seen as clearly as any Scot or Welshman that Tariff Reform 
is not likely to be good for them. The ignorance of English 
rural life recently shown by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Ure 
is lamentable. And is there a single Cabinet Minister who 
sits for an English rural constituency? I cannot but think 
that if the Cabinet had been better informed about the con- 
ditions of our rural life the Education Bill of 1906 would have 
escaped shipwreck on a point affecting the teachers in rural 
schools. And if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had known 
more about us, he might have suppressed many of those 
rhetorical indiscretions which have done so much to set the 
better-educated part of our country population against the 
Government in the contest just finished.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Warpve Fow Ler. 
Kingham, Chipping Norton. 





MR. ASQUITH’S MAJORITY. 
(To tux Eprror or tar “ Srectator."’} 

Si1n,—Has any one noted the point that if Mr. Asquith gives 
Home-rule he deports two thirds of his majority to Ireland? 
One can well imagine that he is not keen about that. To 
turn to lighter matters, I see that Mr. O’Brien has started a 
paper called the Cork Accent. Let us hope that it will find 
room for such gaieties as that which once appeared im a 
Cork paper: “ Gardener wants place. Sober, steady, married. 
Little or no family.”—I am, Sir, &c., Vv. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 
{To tae Eprror or tue “ Srxctatos."} 
S1r,—As a journal with a high reputation for fairness and 








impartiality, may I point ont that while on various occasions 
you have called attention to insolent remarks made by Mr. 
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animadverted upon the insulting or insolent remarks made 
about him P—I am, Sir, &e., F. M. SPENCER. 

Crawley Down, Sussex. 

[We most strongly condemn any “insolent remarks” that 
may have been made about Mr. Lloyd George. But we 
must not forget that the attacks on him have been made 
by private individuals, not by servants of the State. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s insolences of speech cannot be passed 
over in this way. He is not a private individual, but the 
holder of a great public office—the second in importance in 
our Government—and to him is given a public trust. Part 
of that trust is to set an example in public morals in the 
widest sense, and among them in good manners, self-control 
in words, and the refraining from the injuries to the State 
caused by embittered party feeling and the setting of class 
against class. How has Mr. Lloyd George discharged his 
trust? What is the lesson of Limehouse? To put it quite 
plainly, Mr. Lloyd George and all other Ministers are in the 
employment of the nation as a whole, and not merely of the 
Radical Party. He has a duty towards us all, and cannot 
claim the freedom of tongue which belongs to private persons. 
If he wants that freedom he should not take office. But while 
compelled to speak plainly, we do not wish to fall into the 
error of exaggeration. We are fully willing to admit Mr. 
Lloyd George’s courage and ability, and his devotion to 
Wales and the Welsh race. Nor do we desire to call his 
patriotism in the larger sense in question. To talk, however, 
as if his rash and rancorous tongue did not deserve reproof, 
or could be excused by a tu quoque, is unreasonable.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE REFERENDUM. 
(To rue Epiror or tHE “Sprectator.’’} 
Sir,—With reference to your well-known views on this 
question, would it not be possible to obtain a satisfactory 
expression of the views of the nation if, on the rare occasion 
when the Referendum would be desired, the House of 
Commons voted by ballot? It might be understood that at 
these times each Member would be expected to vote irrespective 
of party ties.—I am, Sir, &c., W. P. Hanps. 
Port St. Mary, Isle of Man. 


{To tne Epiror or tee “ Sprcraror.’’} 
Srr,—In my opinion the trend of events more and more clearly 
emphasises the wisdom of your advocacy of the Referendum. 
Suppose the Radicals do their worst and establish what is 
virtually single-Chamber government, then it is imperative 
that all moderate men should combine to induce the Govern- 
ment to establish the Referendum in order to preserve the 
nation from the tyranny of a temporary majority in the House 
of Commons. All new schemes of taxation and far-reaching 
measures of “social reform” should be submitted to a poll 
of the people. I believe the great majority of Englishmen 
are still Free-traders and Unionists, though at a General 
Election the confusion of issues renders it almost impossible 
to say what the will of the people really is. The Referendum, 
Tam convinced, would put a check on log-rolling politicians, 
and moderate opinions would prevail.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. 8. Lewrs. 





THE POOR AND EDUCATION. 
[To tHe Eprror or toe “ Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—The writers of the letter in last week’s Spectator signed 
E. C. Childs and J. §. Omond do not appear to have read my 
original article in the Quarterly, in which I was very far 
indeed from advocating the subjection of the working classes. 
Your editorial comment hits off the point at issue exactly. 
All my working friends I have spoken to on the subject agree 
that the primary thing for a workman, to give him indepen- 
dence and to avoid his being made a beast of burden, is for 
him to be good at his job and keen on doing it well. They 
are far from thinking that the scatter-brained discontent this 
modern education gives is in any way divine. Is not the 
time rather opportune for the formation of that third party, 
of which you have often written in the Spectator, of Liberalism 
without cant plus Toryism without grab ? The recent Election 
has been an educational gain of the best sort to working 
people in making them aware of political economy, and the 
like. I have been more than astonished at the way they have 
been arguing things out round about here. The ordinary party 
cries and catchwords were comparatively muffled almost till 





election day, though then, in the excitement of polling, it 
must be confessed that party feeling and scares became 
predominant.—I am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN ReEyNo3ps, 


[To rue Eprror ov tue “ Sprcrator.”’} 

Srr,--You say in your article in the issue of January 22nd op 
“The Poorand Education”’:—‘A radical change in the education 
of the poor might render useless a whole army of examin 

inspectors, and clerks, and, what is worse, some half-million 
of teachers.” LI rejoice to be able to tell you of a system of 
training, now in actual operation on a large scale, which, if 
adopted here, though it might render useless some of the work 
now being done by inspectors and clerks, would certainly 
make more useful the work done by the great majority of our 
teachers. The system to which I refer is based on the wel]. 
ascertained truth that, while, if children are to be successfy} 
workers, they must be taught to “ read and write and reckon 
well,” it is quite impossible to teach them to do so by efforts to 
teach them only to “ read and write and reckon.” The norma} 
child cannot be taught to do anything well unless he is first 
caused to wish to learn to do it well, and, happily for our race, 
young children feel no wish whatever to learn to read, write, 
and reckon either well or ill. They are so keenly interested 
in using their eyes, ears, hands, feet, voices, and brains that 
it is impossible for them to feel any wish to learn to do 
things the doing of which they find to be most irksome, 
and the future usefulness of which they cannot foresee, 
Only by helping them to gain the immense amount of 
good training which can be gained by doing the things the 
doing of which gives them pleasure and promotes their 
physical, mental, and moral health and strength, and leading 
them to understand how very much help towards the doing 
of all such things they will gain if they learn “ the three R’s,” 
is it possible to get most children to wish to learn to read, 
write, and reckon well. But that in that way it is possible is 
proved by what has been accomplished by Dr. Kerschensteiner 
in Munich. There are elementary schools there which 
children are compelled to attend from the completion of their 
sixth to that of their thirteenth year. There are also com- 
pulsory continuation schools which must be attended from 
the beginning of the fifteenth to that of the eighteenth year. 
Till a few years ago both these sets of schools failed to give 


their pupils what they needed. In 1896, of about five thousand 
youths who were in the continuation schools, a thousand 
either had no bread-winning occupation at all or were in 
“ blind-alley” occupations, and of the students hardly any 
were willing, when the period of compulsion came to an end 
with the beginning of their eighteenth year, to attend schools 


for journeymen. Last year Dr. Kerschensteiner was able to 
say that of about two thousand two hundred boys who in the 
previous year had left the highest classes of the elementary 
schools, all but fifty had gone at once to handicrafts or other 
skilled occupations, and that so many of the students 
in the continuation schools wished to continue their 
education that it had been found difficult to form 
classes enough for them. Last year, too, he discussed 
the work of the schools with representatives of the 
employers in all the principal trades in Munich, and 
found that they were all satisfied with the schools and 
their results. I must not attempt to describe here the 
changes by which this great improvement was effected more 


| fully than by saying that the changes consist in helping the 


children to do well things which they like to do, and which it 
is good for them to do, and by enabling them to see the value 
of the useful subjects which do not at first attract young 
people. A full explanation of the system is given in 
“ Grundfragen der Schulorganisation,” by Georg Kerschen- 
steiner (B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, price 3s. 3d.) I have still 
some copies of a translation which I made for ‘“ Manual 
Training” of an address to Swiss teachers, in which Dr. 
Kerschensteiner described the new system in the elementary 
schools, and I shall be glad to send one to any one who sends 
me an addressed newspaper-wrapper with a halfpenny stamp. 
I translated it because I thought it the most valuable address 
on elementary education that I had ever met with.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. C. HorsFatt. 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 


[To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectaror.”’] 
Srr,—Might I point out to Messrs. Childs and Omond that, 
in addition to the section which they quote in your last issue 
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from the Report of the Poor Law Commission, 1909, other 
sections of the same Report read as follows ?— 


« We have received evidence from all parts of the country, and 
especially from the rural districts, as to the incompleteness and 
unsuitability of the education in public elementary schools in pre- 
paring children for their after life.’—Part IV., chap. 8. 

And again :— 

«There is a consensus of feeling, in which we ourselves concur, 
that the present education is too literary and diffuse in its 
character, and should be more practical. It should be more 
combined than at present with manual training. It is not in the 
interests of the country to produce by our system of education a 
dislike of manual work and a taste for clerical and intermittent 
work... If school training is to be an adaptation of the child 
to its future life and occupation, some revision of the present 
ewriculum of public elementary schools seems necessary.”— 
Part VI., chap. 4. 
—I am, Sir, Xc., 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
{To Tur Eprrorn or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 

Siz,—In your issue of January 22nd Mr. Calvert complains 
of the need there is of a general examination admitting to the 
professions. May I point out that the Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals serve this purpose admirably, being accepted by all the 
Universities of England and Wales in lieu of the Matricula- 
tion on specified conditions, and partly also by those of 
Scotland; by the Board of Education, and by the London 
County Council for certain purposes ; and by upwards of ten 
professional bodies, including the General Medical Council 
and the Law Society ? In addition, they form a school-leaving 
examination and a test of ordinary schoolwork. This result 
is the outeome of careful adaptation and constant readjust- 
ment to requirements for half-a-century; the standard is 
sufficiently high, the organisation practically perfect. Their 
acceptability is attested by their great and growing popularity. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Heap-Master. 


W. P. E. 








MANNING THE NAVY. 
[To tuz Eprrom oy tHE “Sprctator,”] 

S1z,—Ships are being launched and keels laid for adding to 
the fighting power of our Fleet, but we have seen no increase 
wade in the number of men for service in the Navy. In fact, 
the Vote for the last five years has remained at one hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand men, including Marines, whereas in 
1904 the number was one hundred and thirty thousand. 
Ships can be built to order, and in October last we suw 
the ‘Indefatigable’ cruiser, the longest ship of war afloat, 
launched in two hundred and forty-seven days from the date 
on which her keel was laid. The modern warship requires 
comparatively little unskilled labour. Men cannot be trained 
to be efficient in a hurry. Machinery now does the work of 
the ship which formerly devolved on bone and muscle; but a 
knowledge of the working of this machinery, of the various 
parts of the ship, and the general routine of service is 
essential. Moreover, a large number of our men enter as boys 
and need time to develop. It is therefore imperative to 
increase the number of men for the Navy, or the money spent 
on new ships will be wasted. We must husband our resources, 
but avoid being parsimonious in the matter of men, for we 
can feel sure that a well-trained seaman will do good service 
in times of stress wherever required, be it afloat or be it 
ashore.—I am, Sir, &c., L. B. W. 





THE REVISION OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
(To tux Epiror or tae “ Srecraror.”’} 

Siz,—I venture to think that your correspondent “ Presbyter ” 
in last week's issue might have quoted the resolution of the 
Bishops in Convocation respecting the “ warning clauses” of 
the Athanasian Creed, and not have given your readers his 
own gloss upon their words. The resolution is as follows :— 
_“'Phat this House, while it recognises, as taught in Holy 
Scriptures, the truth, often overlooked, that every man is 
responsible before God for the faith which he holds, and while 
it believes that this Scriptural truth is what the minatory 
clauses of the Quicunque Vult were primarily intended to express, 
acknowledges, nevertheless, that in their primé facie meaning, 
and in the mind of many who hear them, those clauses convey a 
more unqualified statement than Scripture warrants, and one 
which is not consonant with the language of the greatest teachers 
of the Church.” 

It will be seen at once by those who care to pursue the 
matter that the statement of your correspondent does not 
quite accurately represent the terms of the resolution. I 





have observed in this controversy that this particular resolu- 
tion is generally treated in the manner adopted by your corre- 
spondent. In the second paragraph of his letter he puts a 
sentence in inverted commas. I do not recognise it as having 
been written or spoken by any responsible person in this 
connexion. The sentence certainly misrepresents the attitude 
of the English Church Union in regard to the Courts. The 
vestments were condemned in the Ridsdale case. That 
judgment was denounced at the time by one of the Judges 
who sat on the appeal as one of policy and not of law, and 
was dealt with faithfully by the Spectator. It is common 
knowledge that the English Church Union withdrew from the 
case some time before the appeal was heard. We are charged 
with behaviour “especially unworthy” because we will not 
accept what is called a concession, and that we have raised 
the cry that the faith is in danger. The so-called concession 
is generally spoken of in other terms. Many grave men have 
said to me that to expect us to sacrifice a Catholic creed for 
a permissive use of what the Church orders is something in 
the nature of an insult; and it is small wonder that men 
think the faith is in danger when it is borne in mind that the 
Westminster Abbey version of the Athanasian Creed deletes, 
not only the “ warning clauses,” but the following :— 

“He therefore that will be saved: must thus think of the 
Trinity.” 

“It is necessary to everlasting salvation: that he also believe 
rightly the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“ At whose coming all men shall rise again with their bodies: 
and shall give account for their own works.” 
Doctrine is involved, and the agitation is in the interests of 
those who do not believe; we propose to do our best to defend 
our own. I try to avoid newspaper controversy, but it is not 
possible to pass by the letter of your anonymous corre- 
spondent.—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. Hi. 


(To tur Eprror or tae “Srrctrator.’’] 

Sir,—* Presbyter’s ” method of presenting facts is somewhat 
perplexing. What he calls “the late Convocation” was a 
Committee of one House of Convocation in one of the two 
Provinces; and the recommendation of this Committee of 
the Lower House of Canterbury was not “that the rubric 
ordering the use [of the Athanasian Creed] was to be struck 
out,” but that the use was to be made optional by the altera- 
tion of “shall” in the rubric to “may.” This recommenda- 
tion has not yet been accepted by the Lower House of 
Canterbury; the Committee of the Lower House of York 
recommends that the rubric be unaltered, and the Committees 
of the two Upper Houses have not yet reported on this 
question. 

May I add that nothing is better calculated to stimulate 
that opposition to all revision which “ Presbyter,” in common 
with many other lay and clerical Churchmen, deplores than 
the tendency to regard the proposals of a Committee of the 
Lower House of Canterbury as the voice of Convocation, and 
to concentrate attention on two or three controversial matters ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., STUDENT. 


” 





LORD ASHTON’S MANIFESTO. 
[To tae Eprror or tae “ Srrcrator.”’} 
S1r,—The Spectator never, we all know, would wittingly be 
unkind in its criticisms; but if it knew its Lancaster as well 
as it does its London, it would not have allowed itself to be 
quite so hard on Lord Ashton (see Spectator, January 29th, 
p- 167), who has been an honest and impartial benefactor to 
the town in every way, quite independent of politics or 
religion. I may add that I have no personal dealings of any 
sort with Lord Ashton, and am neither in the same county nor 
diocese. Merely as a neighbour, I write to prevent a just and 
Christian-spirited man, even though he be a Lord, from being 
unduly misunderstood.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THEODORE P. BROCKLEHURST. 
Giggleswick-in-Craven. 





DINNER TO MR. HAROLD COX. 
(To tae Epiror ov tus “Srecraror.’’] 
Sm,—tThe British Constitution Association has invited Mr. 
Harold Cox to a public dinner in recognition of his great 
public services in the late Parliament to the cause of personal 
liberty and personal responsibility. The dinner will be held 
at the Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, on 





Tuesday, February 15th, and the Earl of Rosebery will preside 
As many of your readers may desire to join in this tribute. 
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to the late Member for Preston, we shall be glad if you will 
allow us to state that those who may wish to be present should 
make early application for tickets to the honorary secretary, 
23 Charing Cross, 8.W.—We are, Sir, Xc., 

WILLIAM CHANCE. 

Mark H. Jupee. 

|The British Constitution Association could not have chosen 

a better guest, or a better moment for doing him honour. 
Though the electors of Preston showed so little power of 
appreciating the signal services rendered to the public by Mr. 
Cox, there was never a time when such services were more 
needed, or, in truth, more esteemed by the nation at large. 
All thinking men agree that what is most wanted at the 
present time is that “ Left-Centre ” attitude towards political 
problems which finds so worthy a representative in Mr. Harold 
Cox.—Ep. Spectator.) 





SECRET REMEDIES. 
[To rap Epiror or TEE “ Sprctator.’’) 
S1r,—May one who has resided much in Italy and France 
be allowed to endorse your opinion that the real check 
on the use and abuse of secret remedies in England would 
be a law requiring “every patent medicine to bear upon 
it a statement as to the drugs it contains” (Spectator, 
January 15th)? In Italy a law to this effect is strictly enforced, 
and advertisements of patent medicines are accompanied by 
their recipes. Thus the Englishman in Italy learns the com- 
position of drugs which are secret at home. Again, Italian 
chemists are required to copy the physician's prescription on 
all bottles and boxes dispensed by them,—a great safeguard 
against mistakes, unless nurse or patient should be afflicted 
with “ Blue Pill’s” inability to decipher any prescription.— 
I am, Sir, Xc., Lavra M. Race. 
Tickencote, Rutland. 





“A RED-HANDED SAINT.” 
{To tHE Epiron or THE “Srrctaton’’) 
S1r,—Re your notice of my book, “ A Red-Handed Saint,” in 
last week's Spectator, the mistake in the ceremonial of the 
blessing of an abbot is not mine of course. I enclose the ordo 
of this.—I am, Sir, &c., Ouive K. Parr. 
Venton House, Widecombe-in-the-Moor, 
near Ashburton, Devon. 


“Circumda, Domine, manus hujus ministri tui munditia novi 
hominis, qui de ceelo descendit, ut quemadmodum Jacob dilectus 
tuus, pelliculis hedorum opertis manibus, paternam benedictionem, 
oblato patri cibo, potuque gratissimo, impetravit, sic et iste, oblata 
per tianus suas hostia salutari, gratie tue benedictionem im- 
petrare mereatur. Per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum 
Filium taum, qui in similitudinem carnis peccati tibi pro nobis 
obtulit semetipsum.”—* Priéres et Cérémonies pour la Bénédiction 
d'un Abbé selon le Pontifical Romain, d’aprés ]’Fdition type,” 
Tournay. 





KHARTOUM CATHEDRAL FUND. 
(To tue Epiror or tHe “Srectraror,”’] 


Sin,—The building of the Anglican Cathedral in Khartoum cannot 
be finished for want of funds, and although some £16,000 has 
already been subscribed, there still remains £12,000 to be collected 
before the sacred edifice can be finished. 

Every other creed in Khartoum now has its place of worship. 
The Mosque, the finest building, and rightly so in a Moslem 
country, was finished several years ago. The Coptic Cathedral 
was finished some two years ago, as also was the handsome Greek 
Church. The Presbyterian (American) Church was completed 
about a year ago, while the Roman Catholics have all along had 
a temporary Church and are now building a Cathedral. Alone 
the Church of England, and, I may add, the Church of Gordon’s 
faith, is unrepresented. It is felt that, with the flag of England 
floating over the town alongside the Star and Crescent, it 
is a matter of national importance that the faith of our land 
should be represented by a suitable sacred edifice, more 
especially as Khartoum will ever be connected with our national 
hero, Gordon. 

Some have cavilled at the sum asked for, and others that 
missionaries were discouraged at the start in the Sudan. It is not 
realised by these that the Moslem is willing to give a good deal to 
his faith, and if he sees the Englishman by whom he is governed 
satisfied with only a small insignificant church his conclusion is 
that the Englishman does not set much store by his religion. A 
Mohammedan, it is true, dislikes a Christian, but he abhors an 
atheist. 

Missionaries had to be discouraged in those parts of the Sudan 
which are Mohammedan, and, as any one who has had experience of 
Moslem countries knows, there is nothing more endangering to the 





ee 
very lives of Christian residents, especially in a fanatical country 
than to attempt proselytising among Mohammedans and treating 
them as heathens. 

I only venture to put these facts before you as having been 
Governor of Khartoum from 1900 to 1909, and the first Chung, 
Warden of Khartoum, and I cannot help feeling, as the Bishop of 
London remarked in his sermon in Westminster Abbey, that it j, 
aslur on our nationality and faith that the church in K 
has not been completed ere this,—a slur, I feel sure, that has on}, 
to be brought to the notice of the British public to be remedied. 

Every shilling subscribed will mean a stone added to the memory 
of Gordon. Surely in the British Isles there must be a sufficien: 
number of people willing and able to contribute the sum o 
£12,000 in shillings and upwards on this the twenty-ft, 
anniversary of Gordon’s death. Mr. A. D. Acland, 186 Stranq 
W.C., the honorary treasurer of the fund, will acknowledge qlj 
donations in the Standard.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. A. Stanton (Major), 


Glenmore House, Wraysbury, Bucks. Hon. Secretary, 





A CORRECTION. 
[To rap Eprtor ov Tee “ Srectator.”] 


Sir,—Some months ago one of your correspondents, referring to 
the Labour Laws of New Zealand, remarked: “Let the cop. 
stituencies ponder these things, and let it be further remembered 
that this blundering tyranny was enacted in New Zealand under 
the exercise of female suffrage.” The Ashburton Guardian, of 
Ashburton, New Zealand, in commenting on this, says— 
“ Unfortunately for the writer's credit as a man of information 
these heroics of his are absolutely unwarranted by the facts, 
Woman suffrage in New Zealand came into force in September, 
1893, and it was just two years earlier that the country’s funda. 
mental Labour Laws came into existence.” 

And after sketching the causes which led to the adoption of the 
Labour Laws, he adds :—‘“ All this had been consummated two full 
years before female suffrage became law in New Zealand. Hence 
the Spectator’s correspondent, in trying to discredit the cause of 
woman suffrage in England by telling English Conservatives that 
female suffrage in New Zealand led to New Zealand’s Labour 
legislation, is, a thousand times over, a hopelessly blind leader of 
the blind. To put it bluntly, he is the disseminator of an utterly 
groundless fiction, calculated to injure a cause which rests on 
social and economic justice, and the success of which, in England, 
is in nowise likely to be less beneficial than it has been in New 
Zealand.” 

I feel sure in justice you will insert this brief statement of the 
facts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B. Borrmann Wetts. 

1 Robert Street, Adciphi, Strand, W.C. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or wiih the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and imporiance io warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


THE TWO PRAYERS. 
Lorp! when they came and stood upon my way 
With “ One is dead,” I paused awhile to pray 
In brief thanksgiving that I still did live 
On the good earth that had so much to give. 
Through my sweet garden softly did I go 
To lift some lily’s head that hung too low, 
Or bind a rebel rose that sought to stray 
Across my path. More dear were they to-day 
When I did live who might as lief be dead. 
“Was ever World so fair?” I whisp’ring said. 
“Thank God! for eyes, for ears, for strength, for breath, 
All that he hath not who hath tasted death.” 


But when they went in silence, to my heart 
Their pity pierced, then came the poisoned dart, 
With “He is dead.” I flung me low to pray. 
“ Lord, I have watched through the uncertain day 
When he was far, and ev’ry throbbing hour, 
Half lost in fear the joy of bird or flower. 
And new alarm I found, did some sharp cry 
Come from the street, or did a foot pass by 
Swift in its going, all did threaten him. 
Hear me, O Lord! who sips at sorrow’s brim. 
Take thou these eyes, these ears, this strength, this breath, 
All that he hath not who hath tasted death.” 
Dora SIGERSON SEORTER. 
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| have put our hand to the plough, and cannot any longer look 
B O O K S e | back. “Whether England has a right to keep India,” says 
ie vr . a distinguished French critic, M. Paul Boell, “is not now 
ANCIENT AND MODERN IMPERIALISM.* | the ro but rather whether she has a right to leave 
Tre Classical Association may justly claim to render at least it,” for “to abandon it would lead to the most frightful 
one signal service to the cause of classical study, for the list anarchy.” Nor can we reverse our policy, and become rulers 
of its Presidents must confound scoffers. Lord Halsbury, for | after the Roman fashion. We would not if we could; 
instance, Mr. Asquith, and Lord Cromer are not men who can | and if we would, it is impossible, for India has eaten, at 
easily be reproached as pedants, or as blind gropers among the | our bidding, of the tree of knowledge, and has learned 
obscurities of “the dead languages.” They illustrate rather, | from its masters to be impatient of subjection. Of the long 
each in his own way, exactly that practical capacity, that and secular struggles by which alone nations attain to 
ability to deal with the realities of life, which the study of | freedom, of the stern training which Liberty ever imposes on 





antiquity is too often supposed to dull and deaden; while those | 
who read Lord Cromer’s Presidential address on “ Ancient and 
Modern Imperialism” will admit, we think, that even the | 
twentieth century may learn something from the first, and 
that what Virgil calls the “arts” of Empire were understood 
not less clearly by the Romans than by ourselves. 

The word “Empire,” however, has to-day two distinct 
meanings, for the “ British Empire,” as we term it, includes 
at the same time those self-governing Colonies which are 
subject to it only in a very special sense, and also those 
dependencies in which we hold alien races under what is essen- 
tially “ military sway” (¢mperium). But of the first of these 
two meanings the ancient world knew nothing, though perhaps 
the short-lived Empire of Athens may be said to have included | 
her free colonies, while as describing the relation between a 
dominant and a subject State—and it is only in this sense that 
Lord Cromer discusses Imperialism—the Romans at least | 
interpreted the word with hard and literal exactness. Read | 
the monumental lines in which Virgil bas embodied for all | 
time the spirit of Imperial Rome :— 

“Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento— 
Hae tibi erunt artes—pacisque imponere morem, 
-arcere subiectis et debellare superbos.” 

Even the tenderest of poets can impart to them no touch of 
tenderness. They seem to be cut in granite, and are “graven,” 
as it were, “with an iron pen.” The Roman knew no pity. 
He “imposed peace,” and peace to him meant servitude, for 
he recognised no right to freedom but hisown. When Tiberius 
erushed the mountaineers of Tyrol Horace notes with 
pride how those he overthrew had “ vowed to die or to be | 
free,” and Tacitus relates of Agricola, his ideal of a Roman | 
Governor, that he advised the subjugation of Ireland in order 
that “liberty might be removed from the very sight” of our 

forefathers. The provincial had, in fact, but two duties,—to | 
obey his masters, and to pay them tribute. The business 

of the State was to take, by right of conquest, whatever | 
it required; and although Imperial rule did secure peace, | 
and in consequence prosperity, while many of the Emperors | 
were wise enough to see that the welfare of their subjects was 
indispensable to their own, still on the whole the Roman | 
Imperialist was untroubled and unperplexed by those con- | 
siderations which we call “humanitarian.” He had what | 
Lord Cromer calls “clearness of political vision” because he | 
had a single eye to his own interest. Illiberal, indeed, he was | 


not, for, except where public order was concerned, those he | 
ruled might think, believe, or do for the most part what they | 
liked; but his liberality sprang chiefly from indifference. | 
Rome was to be mistress of the world; that she looked to, and | 
the rest did not concern her. The task she set herself was a 

simple one, and she fulfilled it; but ours to-day is more difficult | 
and more complex. For in a dim unconscious way, hardly | 
knowing whither we are drifting, we are, somehow, seeking to | 
unite “Empire” with “Liberty,” and endeavouring so to | 
“exercise lordship” as not to forget the great saying: “Lo | 
I am among you as he that serveth”; while further we | 
are hazarding this attempt in dealing with races alien to us in 

blood and colour, in their habits, their modes of thought, their 

religious beliefs, and almost, it would sometimes seem, in the | 
very constitution of their minds. Reared ourselves amid long 


traditions of liberty, we have carried them with us to the | 


East, and by the whole tendency of our policy have imbued, | 
us it were, the Oriental mind with all the hopes and aspira- | 
tions of the West. It is indeed a splendid venture, but 
assuredly the time has come when “the modern Imperialist ” | 
needs to consider “‘ what answer he will give to the question | 
of Quo vadis?” 
For beyond doubt we cannot now retrace our steps. We | 





* Ancient and Modern Imperialism. By the Earl of Cromer, G.C.B., O.M., &c. | 
London: John Murray. [2s. 6d. net. } 


her children, its inhabitants for the most part know little. 
They see only a dazzling vision, and press forward to it with 
a longing which may be idle, but ie certainly human, and 


certainly not ignoble. For no honest man can condemn the 
| desire of a people to be free, and yet no sane man who 


studies this volume can fail to see that India is incapable of 
self-government. “If,” writes Lord Cromer, “India were a 
single homogeneous nation,” then “ the execution of a policy 


| of that sort might be perhaps conceivable.” But it is nothing 
| of the kind. “In the last census 147 distinct languages were 
, recorded as vernacular,” while “if account be taken only of 


the languages spoken by communities of more than a million 
people, 276 speak 25 different tongues,” and with this diversity 
of speech there goes a deep diversity of religious belief. 


| Together with “a sprinkling of Parsees, Christians, and 


Buddhists,” there are “62 million Mobammedans,” and “the 
207 millions classed as Hindoos” are not only “ split up 
into an infinite number of sects,” but the term “ Hinduism ” 
may denote anything from “ materialistic Animism” at one 
end of the scale to Pantheism “combined with a system 


| of transcendental metaphysics at the other.” “To speak,” in 


fact, “of giving self-government” to a country so deeply 


divided in race, language, and religion “is as if we were to 


advocate self-government for a united Europe.” Fata obstant. 
Men will always, indeed, dream dreams and see visions of 
“ government of a people by a people,” but with our supremacy 
in India the welfare of India is, at least for any period that 
we can foresee, inseparably bound up, and it is just in regard 
to this plain fact that we need “ something of the clearness of 
political vision and bluntness of expression which characterised 
the Imperialists of Ancient Rome.” “ Empire” means “com- 
mand,” and can only in the ultimate issue be maintained by 
force. The Romans laid firm hold of this self-evident truth, 
and it was their wisdom. Nor is it any less ours to-day. We 
may rule, doubtless, in a different spirit and with higher aims, 
but we must resolve, as they did, whatever happens, to be 
supreme, and the stronger we are in our resolution the more 
generous we may be in our policy. It is exactly because 


| we have been strong in the past that we have been able 


to employ in the exercise of empire the principles of liberty. 
No weak nation could have ventured on a task so paradoxical] 
and so difficult, and assuredly it cannot be carried on in the 
future by those who are either feeble or irresolute. For India 


| is daily becoming more restless and more impatient. The 


Eastern mind, passive and almost inert for ages, is being at 
last deeply stirred with the new thoughts and new hopes which 
we have ourselves inspired, while fanaticism may at any time 
fan into a flame the dormant embers of religious and racia) 
opposition. The path before us is dark and dangerous, and 
for the present no man seems able to give a complete answer 
to the question whither it will lead. But though Lord 
Cromer does not attempt to supply the answer, he doer 
in careful and weighty words put before us the clear con- 
ditions of that grave problem which we indubitably have to 
face. It is a problem which no Imperial Power has yet 
solved, and which is perbaps insoluble. It may be that the 
spirit of Empire and the spirit of Liberty are, as Tacitus 
held, in their nature “incompatible,” and that India, by the 
fatal fulfilment of its own dreams, will lose the assured 


| reality of a freedom and a prosperity such as in its age-long 


history it has never before enjoyed. But if Lord Cromer’s 
volume leaves us doubtful, or even downcast, by impressing on 
us the greatness and difficulty of our Imperial task, it yet 
brings with it one unexpressed argument that may give us 
both confidence and courage, For it is on the capacity and 
conduct of men like its author that ‘“‘ Modern Imperialism ” 
has been founded in the past and can, we believe, in the future 
rely. They are the Proconsuls who have given to that name 
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a new and nobler signification, who have left provinces not 
desolated but enriched, and brought happiness where they 
found misery. And it will be well with us so long as we can 
find such men to guide our counsels and administer our 


Empire. 





MEMORIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT.* 
JAMES SKENE, the laird of Rubislaw, near Aberdeen, was 
of all Sir Walter’s friends the one who most realised his 
ideal of companionship. Clerk and Erskine were perhaps 
deeper in his confidence, but they did not share his tastes, as 
Skene did. Hence the recollections, which Mr. Basil Thomson 
has edited from his great-grandfather’s papers, have the value 
of a portrait at close quarters, drawn by one who had the 
chance of seeing his hero in all moods and situations. Scott 
had the gift of charming the most casual acquaintance; but 
he had another which is rarely conjoined with it, the power 
of deepening year by year the affection of his intimates. 
Skene was one of those elaborately cultivated Scotsmen who 
flourished at the beginning of last century. He was a patron 
of all the arts, and for painting had a notable talent of his 
own. He loved travel, and antiquities, and learned societies. 
But he was also a sportsman and country gentleman, and was 
as happy with Tom Purdie playing a salmon in Tweed as 
sitting in Edinburgh with the Royal Society. He was a man 
of considerable ability, and possessed a genius for friendship. 
In the crisis of his life Sir Walter turned to him first, and to 
him he wrote what seems to have been his last letter. From 
these recollections we get a simple and yet most vivid picture 
of one of the noblest of human spirits, the jottings of a friend 
who wished to preserve his recollections of an intimacy which 
to him stood out as the greatest fact in his life. 

Skene first met Scott in 1794, when he had returned from 
Germany to study for the Scots Bar. His knowledge of the 
German language was useful to Sir Walter, who was 
beginning to experiment in ballad translation, and the two 
men had another bond in their passion for long walks and 
violent exercise. They served together in the Volunteer 
Cavalry, and a delightful letter to Lockhart gives Skene’s 
reminiscences of the “ high-jinks ” of that noted body. Scott 
was then composing Marmion, and when they assembled on 
the drill-ground at Portobello Sands at five o’clock in the 
morning, “Sir Waiter was often seen dodging up and down 
on his black gelding at the very edge of the sea in complete 
abstraction.” Then followed visits to Ashestiel, where they 
used to “ burn the water” for salmon, and long rambles over the 
Yarrow and Ettrick hills, where the friends were often mired 
in bogs and half drowned in torrents. It was the heyday of 
Scott’s life. His health and spirits were at their best; litera- 
ture was still a hobby rather than a profession ; and the cottage 
at Ashestiel, unlike Abbotsford, carried no cares with it. There 
are many interesting notes in the letters to Skene. In one 
Scott discusses the average author’s profits from a book, and 
works them out at about half-a-guinea upon three guineas in 
the case of an expensive work by a new writer. Sixteen and 
two-thirds per cent. is not a bad proportion, as we should 
reckon nowadays. When the novels began, Skene did not at 
first guess the authorship of Waverley, but Guy Mannering 
convinced him. Mr. Thomson says that he was not admitted 
to the secret of the authorship, but that must have come 
later, for Lockhart includes his name in the list of the few 
who had been told outside Sir Walter’s own family. Skene 
recounts an amusing incident in this connexion. He found 
Scott one day engaged with a visitor, who turned out to be a 
cousin on a curious errand,—to beg Sir Walter to challenge 
him to a duel. He declared that, believing Scott to be the 
author of the novels, he had come to acknowledge having 
offered him an unpardonable affront,—to wit, declaring that 
he himself was the author. He could not feel at ease, he said, 
till he had received Sir Walter's fire. 

Of Scott's kindliness and sympathy Skene is never tired of 
telling. He once wrote a sermon for a timid “ probationer,” a 
form of help which few men would be prepared to give. His 
anger was slow to kindle, and short-lived :— 

“He was remarkably bold and intrepid, and would, there is 
little doubt, have proved under exciting circumstances a most 
determined and dangerous antagonist as a man, but the passion of 
unger was unnatural to him, and it surrendered its momentary 


hold on his mind, giving place to kindness upon the very first 
opportunity. He always volunteered some jocular excuse for any 
waywardness or inconvenience to which any one had subjected 
him, with two exceptions, which, though apparently of but trifling 
import, were the only occurrences under which I observed him to 
testify impatience; namely, if any one had inadvertently used his 
pen, or if he found a book carelessly treated.” 

Skene has many notes, too, of Sir Walter's absent-minded. 
ness during his great period of production. He once went to 
Jedburgh to visit an aged aunt, and, forgetting that she had 
changed her address, broke in upon an ancient stranger and 
saluted her with the warmest affection. Curiously enough 
for one who took so much interest in his surroundings, he 
never noticed a change in decoration orfurniture. Skene tells 
the story of how the old carved stones of the Tolbooth were 
procured for Abbotsford. There is a sentence in a letter from 
Scott which gives us a glimpse into the simplicity of life 
which lay behind all the apparent elaboration of Abbotsford. 
“My carts are to be in town with lambs for the market on 
Wednesday. Would it not be possible to get the stones down 
so ag to return with the said cartson Thursday?” There are, 
of course, many notes on the novels, chiefly with regard to 
their use of real incidents and places. Scott disclaims having 
drawn the castle of Tillietudlem from Craignethan; he never 
thought of it till Skene suggested it. The adventure with 
the seals in The Antiquary actually happened to Skene near 
Dunottar. We learn, too, that the original of Dugald 
Dalgetty was a certain General Martin Skene, who com. 
manded the Dutch army at the siege of Namur. 

When the crash came Skene was the first man to whom 
Sir Walter turned. The account of the meeting is one which 
we dare not spoil by quotation. It is well worth reading to 
show how one good man can bear adversity and another help 
to lighten it. The tragedy of Scott’s career is summed up in 
the ery :— 

“ But woe’s me! I much mistrust my vigour, for the best of my 

energies are already expended. You have seen, my dear Skene, 
the Roman coursers urged to their speed by a loaded spur attached 
to their backs to whet the rusted mettle of their age—aye, it is a 
leaden spur indeed, and it goads hard.” 
During these later years Skene was much at Abbotsford, and 
it was in his company that Scott paid his last visit to Smail- 
holm, the home of his childhood. The letters from Malta, 
written by accident on the back of manuscript, show how 
on that hopeless quest for health the old intellectual vitality 
struggled against the growing bodily weakness. Skene was 
the friend the dying man asked for in one of the lucid 
intervals in his last illness, and in the Memories we have a 
touching account of the funeral, when the people of Melrose 
lined the streets, and the old and blind waited in chairs to 
pay their last respects to the “Shirra.” “How poignantly 
Skene felt the loss,” Mr. Thomson tells us, “may be judged 
by the fact, unrecorded in his minute account of the funeral, 
that he fell down in a fainting fit beside the open grave at 
Dryburgh.” Scott had many friends nearer his own intel- 
lectual level, like Erskine and Morritt, but he had no better 
comrade than the laird of Rubislaw, and no man seems to 
have had more of his affections. Mr. Thomson tells a curious 
tale, which shows how deep a hold the friendship had taken 
of Skene’s life. He survived Sir Walter by thirty-three 
years, and when he was over ninety his daughter found him 
one autumn evening “almost transfigured by an expression of 
the most radiant delight” :— 

“The moment I came in,” she wrote, “he told me that he had 
just experienced an inexpressible joy; he had just seen dear Scott 
again! He had walked into the room quite suddenly, and told 
him that he had come from a very long distance to visit him. 
Then my father described his unchanged appearance, and how he 
had sat down on the other side of the hearth. ‘It has been such 
a joyful meeting, but dear Scott did not stay very long.’ This 
account was so detailed and clear, that I almost felt as if I had 
myself seen what he described.” 





A DAUGHTER OF SMITH O’BRIEN.* 
Mr. SterHen Gwynn has written a pious introductory 
memoir to the verses and essays of his aunt, Miss Charlotte 
Grace O’Brien, a younger daughter of Smith O’Brien. The 
material work of Miss O’Brien’s life was the services she 
rendered to Irish emigrants. She was as much horrified 
by the conditions in which emigrants—particularly girl 
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emigrants—used to be transported across the ocean as Eliza- 
beth Fry was horrified by our prison system. At one time she 
nearly wrecked her cause by a blazing indiscretion; she pub- 
lished exaggerated statements which were capable of quick and 
obvious refutation. She supposed that the living quarters of 
the emigrants in a certain ship which she inspected were 
permanently arranged as she beheld them, and she made the 
mistake of basing a general charge on exceptional facts. 
When she was informed of her mistake she inspected the 
arrangements again, and finding them vastly improved she 
exonerated the shipowners much more generously than the 
average conditions of the emigration service warranted. It is 
notorious, indeed, that the conditions were very bad, and the 
multitudes of Trish people who go to seek their fortunes in 
America are under a great obligation to Miss O’Brien, who 
for years spent most of her remarkable energy in a worthy 
cause. Her blunders were only incidental, and she lived them 
down. But one cannot look into them without finding in her 
character a certain close reproduction of some of her father’s 
traits. Smith O’Brien was a man of self-sacrificing impulses 
which were noble in themselves, but his singular lack 
of proportion and judgment—perhaps also his vanity— 
turned the great schemes of his life to folly and futility. 
Miss Charlotte O’Brien’s errors of judgment, though they 
sometimes stood in her way, fortunately did not prevent her 
from fulfilling the chief desires of her life. She not only 
rendered signal public services; she acted to perfection the 
part of mother to her motherless nieces, and all that she did 
she did with a simplicity, sincerity, and tenacity which appear 
exceptionally admirable when one remembers that a large 
part of her life was spent under the terrible curse of deafness. 
If her life was ruined, it was never embittered. 

The none too pleasant facts in the later career of Smith 
O’Brien have been recorded in his biographies. He made 
over a large part of his property to his son before he launched 
his mad rebellion which ended ridiculously in the widow 
MecCormack’s cabbage-garden. When he returned from exile 
relations between himself and his son who held the property 
were extremely difficult, as well they might be, but unhappily 
nearly everything he did served to make them worse. Mr. 
Gwynn does not, we think, add anything of importance which 
was not known before, but he makes it clear that the O’Brien 
family were conscious, as the reader must be, of the pity and 
the irony that a personality which contained many elements 
of nobility should also be strongly coloured with pettiness 
and wanting in magnanimity. We mention this subject only 
because there is a curiously interesting passage which Mr. 
Gwynn has taken from a manuscript essay by Miss Charlotte 
O'Brien on “ Analysis of Character.” Here we find her 
affectionately struggling with herself to find explanations and 
excuses for the weak side of greatness. The man she had in 
her thoughts in the following analysis was of course her 
father :— 

“ Some natures are like wall fruit, beautiful and fruitful in one 
direction, bare and unsightly in another. For instance, we take 
one man—lI have sucha one in my thought—capable of the highest 
self-sacrifice, of the most massive and masculine sympathies, of 
honour so pure that his public name has become a symbol in his 
nation for honour: Was he, therefore, perfect? He was noble, 
he was not perfect ; those very qualities that raised his public life 
were a difficulty in his private. Another man you will see—un- 
selfish, kind, patient, thoughtful, having all those qualities the 
first failed to possess: shonld you, therefore, expect from him that 
very high nervous tension that made the first great? If you do 
you will probably be disappointed. Accept thankfully the love- 
able qualities of the second, honour the great qualities of the first; 
do not think to find them combined, except in the very rarest 
instances.” 

Miss Charlotte O'Brien was undoubtedly eccentric. But 
her eccentricities were of the picturesque and unselfish kind 
which are commonly linked with a lovable personality. She 
had both courage and determination, and there is a delightful 
description of her getting the better of a drunken fellow who 
applied for a position as gardener. He violently demanded 
that he should be lodged at “ the best hotel ” at Miss O’Brien’s 
expense, and Miss O’Brien, offering to conduct him there 
herself, frog-marched him down to the police-station, where 
he was locked up. Her waywardness and inaccuracy have 

come out faithfully enough in her writings. The reader who 
has a sensitive sense of form will find it distressing to observe 
one poem after another, approaching fineness and even 
majesty, prevented from attaining either by some carelessness 


his aunt’s poetical talents. Probably he felt that family 
modesty required him to err on the side of coolness in his 
estimate. Many of the sonnets are true poetry, and the 
author, for all her impatience, must have studied this 
medium with some diligence. And they were obviously 
written not merely because she was in love with an art, but 
because she knew that she must have a beautiful utterance 
of her emotion or perish. It was with her a case of 


“ Desperate tides of the whole world’s anguish 
Forced through the channels of a single heart.” 


None of her lines are more moving than those under the 
heading of “Deafness.” We quote two of the stanzas,— 
stanzas which answer to the sestet of a sonnet :— 


“O earth! what murmurs sweet beguile thy rest, 
Ere yet the thrush his glorious matin rings ; 
Ere yet the goldfinch on his glittering wings 
Brushes the jasmine stars from round his nest ; 
Ere yet the daisy leaves turned toward the sun, 
Bid night ‘ Good-night,’ and speak his day begun. 


O bitter loss! all Nature’s voices dumb. 

Oh, loss beyond all loss! about my neck 

The children cast their arms; no voices break 
Upon my ear; no sounds of laughter come— 
Child’s laughter, wrought of love, and life, and bliss; 
Heedless I leave the rest, had I but this!” 


The verse appeals to us more than the essays, but in saying 
this we must make a particular exception in favour of a quite 
remarkable account which is given in the introduction of an 
Irish child (Miss Charlotte O’Brien herself) trying to coax 
stories about fairies out of an Irish labourer. We can quote 
only a small part :— 


“*One morning lately I was up that early, and the light was 
coming into the sky, and the long white streaks where the sun was 
rising, and sure I saw nothing at all only the long grass lying out 
there still and soft with a grey dew on it, and the light comin’ 
creepin’ over it. And it’s then ye’d see the thrancens (that’s what 
we call ould withered grass, Missy, that the cattle would lave 
after them); well, ye’d see them ugly thrancens, you wouldn’t 
give the back of your hand to in the daytime, themselves now 
—Glory be to God! How beautiful they were! The purtiest 
things ye ever seen, with pur’rls and diamonds and every colour 
you would see in the rainbow, all hangin’ around and about them, 
and the silken nets flying in the air above. Arrah, Missy, ’tis 
God that knows how to make them poor things grand intirely 
when it is His holy will and pleasure.” Paddy here took off his 
hat, crossed himself, and offered his silent prayer. Miss t-Charlot 
stood observant but silent. After a while Paddy began again. 
‘Well, Missy, I was looking at them and watchin’ the sun splendid 
grand, comin’ up between the clouds, and ’twould plaze you to see 
Knock Feerna and the Galtees standing out agin the light and the 
white fogs about them, and they looking the twice’t as high as 
you'd think them in the daytime, and the finest colours all 
over them and the sky and the arth. I was taken up lookin’ at it 
and not thinking, when of a sudden I looked round, and up over 
agin the crown of the near hill foreninst me against the sunlight, 
aud what would I see standin’ there? O Missy, you wouldn't 
believe it from what I could tell you, but it’s God’s own trut’, and 
the quarest thing I seen yet—there was like a horse standing 
there on the crown of the hill, near enough, and it like as if it 
were mortal big, and every hair on its body was shining like as if 
the silver light were springin’ out of it. “Tis truth I’m tellin’ you, 
and no lie. Standin’ there in the night and the early mornin’ 
alone, and not a one with me but myself and the Lord God, the 
fright came on me, and the wonder to look at the thing before me 
two eyes.’— But what was it at all, Paddy ?’— Well, Missy, sure 
as I stood there watchin’ it, and it shining as if it were made of 
the light of the sun and—or, Missy, like the way they draws them 
pictures of the holy saints and the Blessed Virgin. ‘Chen I begins 
to think maybe it is nothin’ at all but the sun itself shinin’ 
through and through the wet hairs, and sure that’s what it was 
when | went anigh to it, and ’twas that and the steam comin’ out 
of it made it look so big. You couldn’t think, Missy, the way 
the light shone out of it and all over it- -the legs and body, and 
all a real wonder it was to see.’ —‘O! Paddy, how I do wish I had 
been with you. O! If they would but let me get up early! 
Early! I did run out at five o’clock the other day, but that’s no 
good. I want to be out all night under the stars—but they won't 
let me.’—* Well now, Missy, thinkin’ of it, would not you think it 
quare how it was, all over light? It wouldn’t be that wonder if 
the light would be all round, behind and the body like dark in the 
front; but to see it shinin’ as if the fire were comin’ out of it all 
over, wouldn’t you think that very strange? ‘Tis no wonder the 
ould anncient people would be talking of the fairies, tne quare 
things one sees now and again.’ Miss t-Charlot took Paddy’s 
hand, end, patting it over softly, said under her breath :—* Do 
you really think there are fairies, Paddy? O! I wish I could 
see them.’— Faix, then, Missy, myself doesn’t rightly know. ’Tis 
sure the ould people tell the quare tales, but the country is 
changed intirely, and all the people going out of it, sameas myselt 
one time, and the old stories—they went with the ould Itish- 








or irregularity. Yet Mr. Gwynn certainly does not overrate 





speaking, and a pity it is that same!’” 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S GIRLHOOD.* 
Writ1ne@ professedly to attract “the general reader as well 
as the student,” Mr. Mumby is hardly justified in expecting 
“a good deal of criticism” because he has modernised the 
orthography of the select letters which he prints in his 
Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth. Despite an irresistible liking 
for exact, literal reproductions of historical documents (every 
student must feel this), we think Mr. Mumby’s method 
well advised in the present case. His object is to con- 
tribute to the historical information of as wide a public as 
possible. He gives his readers a substantially sound version 
of certain original letters, thus at once introducing them to 
some very valuable “sources” of history, enabling them to 
realise clearly the human interest of that study, and acquaint- 
ing them with some of the problems which the historian 
has to face. A book so designed is a very welcome ex- 
periment, which deserves to succeed. We are glad 
to learn from Mr, Mumby’s preface that he intends to 
follow up the publication of the present work by further 
volumes devoted to the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VL. 
and Mary. The professed student of sixteenth-century 
English historical sources either possesses, or has access to, 
most of these documents in their original form, and we 
do not think that Mr. Mumby claims to introduce such a 
reader to much with which he is unacquainted. But the 
non-specialist student and the general reader must feel 
sincerely grateful to the author for bringing to their notice 
a selection of historical material which is so profoundly 
interesting and valuable. Of course the letters of the 
sixteenth century demand considerable knowledge and trained 
judgment in the reader if their real purport is to be grasped. 
Mr. Rait in his useful introduction offers the general 
reader some sound historical maxims which certainly ought 
to serve as u warning against many misapprehensions. Mr. 
Mumby interjects brief explanations and generally judicious 
comments throughout the book, but for the most part 
allows the letters to convey their own impressions. Both 
he and Mr. Rait are careful to caution the reader with regard 
to the few letters translated from Leti’s La Vie d’ Elizabeth, 
and the warning is necessary. We should hesitate to admit 
that these compositions huve more than the slightest claim to 
historical validity. It would carry us too far to discuss the 
general historical importance of the documents included in 
Mr. Mumby’s volume, and would entail upon us the considera- 
tion of extraneous data. The book deserves to be read. 
Apart from its more serious value, it is also a fascinating 
sketch of some of the elements which helped, in her girlhood, 
to mould Elizabeth's character. We shall briefly touch upon 
this side of the work here. 

Even from her birth Elizabeth was a continuous source of 
contention, and in early youth destiny involved her in tortnous 
intrigue. Thus we can appreciate the motive, though we may 
smile at the absurdity, of Master Shelton, who, when she was 
not yet three years old, “would have my Lady Elizabeth to 
dine and sup every day at the board of estate.” “Alas! my 
lord,” wrote Lady Bryan, her governess, to Thomas Cromwell, 
“it is not meet for a child of her age to keep sueh rule yet. 
I promise you, my lord, I dare not take it upon me to keep 
her Grace in health an she keep that rule.” With the death 
of Henry VIII. and the accession of his son came events far 
more serious,—the indecorous and precipitate renewal of old 
acquaintance between Queen Catherine Parr and the Lord 
Admiral, Thomas Seymour of Sudeley, and their marriage in 
May, 1547. There is evidence for, and also against, the 
belief that Seymour sought the hand of Elizabeth before that 
of Catherine. Be that as it may, the marriage of the King’s 
widow to the Lord Admiral brought Elizabeth into daily 
contact with one of whom Latimer said: “ He was a man the 
farthest from the fear of God that ever I knew or heard of 
in England.” And the event proved one of the most miser- 
able of her life. When Catherine Parr was dead—helped to 
her end, as some were of course ready to suggest—and when 
Seymour was really plotting to obtain Elizabeth in marriage, 
the wretched story in part came out. Accused of complicity 
in Seymour’s design, Parry, Elizabeth’s cofferer, and Mistress 
Kate Ashley, her governess, confessed it between them. We 
hear of the Admiral’s coarse familiarity with the Princess, 
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and of how he “loved her but too well, and had done so a 
good while: and that the Queen was jealous of her and him, 
in so much that one time the Queen, suspecting the often 
access of the Admiral to the Lady Elizabeth Grace, came 
suddenly upon them, where they were all alone, he 
having her in his arms.” We hear that Catherine found 
great fault with Mrs. Ashley “for my Lady Elizabeth’s 
going in a night ina barge upon the Thames, and for other 
light parts.” So much for the past; of the immediate subject 
of inguiry—the complicity of Elizabeth, Parry, and Mrs, 
Ashley in Seymour's marriage plot—less could be gathered. 
Sir Robert Tyrwhitt, the Commissioner of the Council, wrote 
to the Protector Somerset that “they all sing one song, and 
so I think they would not do unless they had set the note 
before.” He sums up Elizabeth's attitude (we might almost 
say her character!) thus: “I do assure your Grace she hath a 
very good wit and nothing is gotten of her but by great 
policy”! She was then a child of fifteen. But in this case, 
as in so many others, though 
“ Much suspected, ‘of me 
Nothing proved can be’ 
Quoth Elizabeth .. .” 

Yet the most injurious suspicions were indeed current. 
Against these “rumours” and “shameful slanders” the 
Princess complained bitterly to the Protector. In a later 
letter she besought him and the Council that proclamation 
might be made “how the tales be but lies.” With this 
request they complied. LElizabeth’s careful diplomacy on 
the death of Edward VI. is generally known. After 
Mary’s accession the Princess was naturally the object, 
consentient or otherwise, of many plots. That her mere 
existence was a menace to the Queen is undoubted; 
and the revelation of the tortuous devices and involved 
diplomacy of the French and Spanish Ambassadors with 
regard to Elizabeth, and the parts they sought to play in 
moulding English policy, is one of the most interesting 
features of the present book, as it is indeed one of the 
most curious episodes of the period. There is no documentary 
proof of Elizabeth's complicity in Wyatt’s rebellion, which is 
scarcely surprising, for had any been forthcoming at the 
time her fate would have been sealed. None the less, the 
“much suspected” Princess at length found herself landing 
at Traitor’s Gate. Elizabeth was a lady greatly addicted to 
protest, and her autograph letter to Mary on being ordered to 
the Tower is one of her masterpieces. (The author gives an 
excellent facsimile reproduction of this document.) Mr. 
Mumby remarks very justly that the “ Bedingfeld Papers” 
have not received from historical students all the attention they 
deserve. The chapter devoted to their picture of Elizabeth’s 
Woodstock imprisonment, though not as important politically 
as some others, is perhaps one of the richest in human interest 
and revelations of character. Sir Henry Bedingfeld is shown 
as a man scrupulously desirous of doing his duty, but terribly 
overweigbted with the responsible charge of “this great 
Lady”; and she by no means contributed to lighten the 
burden. The Council, too, added to his troubles by leaving 
the pay of the soldiers weeks in arrear, so that the poor 
victuallers of Woodstock threatened to provide for them no 
longer. Small wonder that we find Bedingfeld admitting more 
than once that to receive the discharge of his service would 
be “the joyfullest tidings that ever came to me.” He writes 
repeatedly for orders as to how he shall demean himself amid 
his numerous perplexities; diffident of his own judgment, he 
appears to find his responsibility almost overwhelming. With 
open dismay he had protested, on first receiving the Council's 
instructions, that with the best of goodwill to obey he 
doubted his ability to prevent the passing to and fro of 
messages through Elizabeth’s women and grooms. And his 
fears were certainly well grounded. For instance, Parry, the 
Princess’s cofferer, together with one Verney, a suspicious 
character, lay continuously at the sign of the ‘ Bull,’ in Wood- 
stock (‘a marvellous colourable place to practise in”), and 
the “daily repair” thither of Elizabeth’s servants caused 
Bedingfeld much natural anxiety. In one letter he details his 
cautious behaviour with a fine touch of unconscious absurdity. 
Elizabeth desired to have an English Bible, and Bedingfeld 
“answered her Grace with truth that I, myself, had never had 
one.” When she inquired for it a second time, 

“TI answered that there were divers Latin books in my hands, 
ready to be delivered, if it pleased her to have them, wherein, as 
I thought, she should have more delight, seeing she understands 
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the same so well; therefore I had not provided the former: which 
answer I perceived she took not in good part.” 

The naiveté of the writer is really exquisite, and after 
parrating a brief and imperious demand from Elizabeth that 
he should write certain of her requests to the Council, he 
concludes: “Since which time her Grace has never spoken 
to me”! 

We must pass over many important incidents of Elizabeth’s 
life during the latter part of Mary’s reign, and immediately 
after her own accession. In 1558 the Count de Feria wrote to 
King Philip: “She seems to be incomparably more feared 
than her sister, and gives her orders and has her way as 
absolutely as her father did.” Elizabeth was a born 
diplomatist and a lifelong intriganfe, and some of the slightest 
incidents are significant evidences of her character. We see 
her, for instance, after coquetting with Philip II.’s proposal of 
marriage, admitting at length that her “heresy ” rendered the 
match impossible. And Feria himself pictures his interview 
with her when she talked of Philip's betrothal to the King of 
France’s daughter, “now and then giving little sighs which 
bordered upon laughter”! Such is the lighter side of 
authentic history, to which, with due sense of proportion, we 
should not fail to give occasional attention. 





DR. BIAGI ON OLD FLORENCE* 

Tre learned librarian of the Laurentian and Riccardi 
Libraries is probably the greatest living authority on Florence 
in the Middle Ages and the Kenaissance. Two of his 
charming essays have already been translated, and have 
appeared in England; the rest of this book is now presented 
in English for the first time. It consists chiefly of a series of 
vivid pictures of Florentine life; descriptions of the old city 
and her buildings, drawn from early chronicles, miniatures, 
and illuminated manuscripts, materials to which Dr. Biagi 
has such full and easy access; curious scenes, dramatically 
told, from the life of the streets, with anecdotes illustrating 
the peculiar character of the people ; studies of the Florentine 
mind and manners, from contemporary sources, and of the 
home life of men and women, of merchant, soldier, artist; 
accounts of the principal Guilds, with their rules and customs; 
sketches of the citizens, their dress, their daily occupations 
and amusements; in short, everything in which a lover of 
Florence is interested. 

It will be seen that such a book is of great use to students 
of Italian history and literature, especially, of course, to 
students of Dante. They will find that an intimate knowledge 
of Florentine life, not compiled, as Dr. Biagi says, from “the 
usual hackneyed sources,” but from unpublished documents 
and new material, will be of the greatest service to them in 
gaining a real understanding of the Divina Commedia. It 
has not been Dr. Biagi’s intention to assist them, or in any 
way to illustrate the poem. He only desires to show his 
readers glimpses of Florence in the days when “she had an 
individual life and character of her own,” and these essays, 
we are glad to see, are only “sketches for a larger picture.” 
But no one at all famiiiar with Dante can read the book 
without feeling that it bears unconsciously fresh witness to 
his marvellous truthfulness. 

Not the least curious pages are those concerned with the 
eventful history of “'Tullia of Arragon,” the famous poetess 
and courtesan, whose amazing beauty, genius, and romantic 
adventures enchanted Rome, Ferrara, Siena, and Florence 
during the first haif of the sixteenth century. Her beautiful 
portrait by Bonvicino, with the inscription which seems to 
seek to identify her with the daughter of Herodias, is one of 
the most interesting of the many charming illustrations. 





THE CHILDHOOD OF MAN+F 
By the “childhood of man” is meant, not the condition of 
man in prehistoric times, in the Palaeolithic or the Neolithic 
Age, but the “child-man” as he is to be seen to-day in the 
backward regions of the world. Quite possibly the two things 
come to much the same. The great periods of human lifeoverlap. 
That of the cavemen of Europe may be seen reproduced in 
Africa or South America. What we mean is that this book 
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describes the social customs, the intellectual development, 
the religion and the belief, of actually existing races. 

The book is full of strange things, but above all of astonish- 
ing contrasts. These human children are so ingenious and 
yet so foolish. We read in the chapter on “ Drum-Language,” 
“ By means of the sounds of the dram, which are heard for miles 
round, the villagers converse on the most familiar subjects.” 
They hold private conversations ; they conduct palavers, and 
even legal proceedings. It is a sort of wireless telegraphy, 
or a telephone contrived without a speaking-tube. When the 
reader has studied this he should turn to the gruesome 
chapter in which Dr. Max Biichner describes a funeral which 
he witnessed something more than a quarter of a century ago 
in the South Congo region,—let it be noted that this same 
Congo land is one of the regions where the drum-language is 
habitually used. The eldest son of a Bangala chief had died 
after a very short illness; the cause of death was obvious 
enough, a suddenly developed ailment which the native 
doctors had treated with “charms and sympathy,” in short, 
in a Christian Science fashion. But hours were spent in 
questioning the corpse, already in an advanced stage of decay, 
as to the cause of death. These ingenious mechanicians have 
not yet, it seems. arrived at the generalisation that man 
must die. After this the reader may take as an instructive 
change the chapter on “Secret Societies and Masks.” Here 
he will find some amazing details about another Congo- 
lese institution, the Ndembo, an esoteric society founded 
upon ancestor-worship. Those who join it are supposed 
to die, and to come back from the other world with the 
license of privileged beings. On the other side of Africa 
there is a secret society called the Parrah, strangely like the 
Vehmgericht of mediaeval times, and not without a resem- 
blance to the Hague Conference, for one of its functions is to 
insist on the truth that men who should live together as 
brothers must not plunder and kill. The volume, a stately 
octavo of some five hundred pages, is full of marvels, amply 
illustrated from many sources, some of the most curious 
pictures being reproductions of sketches made by John 
White, who was for a short time Governor of Virginia by 
appointment of Walter Ralegh. 





HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 

Tu1s volume is the complement of the new edition of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern which appeared in 1904 It is 
a book for the study, being an octavo of the largest size; 
indeed, the mass of information which it contains, over and 
above the hymns themselves, with the originals in the case of 
translations, requires no small space,—the volume contains 
more than nine hundred pages. (Would it not be possible to 
give in parish magazines the hymns for the whole month ? 
Many worshippers would find pleasure and profit in learning 
what is to be known about the words which they are going 
to sing.) 

First comes the introduction, written by the Rev. W. H. 
Frere, with a highly interesting account of bymnody in the 
Church from the earliest time down to the present day. 
The earliest hymn is of Greek origin, “Hail, gladdening 
light,” the ¢%s iAepdy which is still used as an evening 
hymn in the Eastern Church. Its authorship and date are un- 
known ; but it was in common use by the middle of the fourth 
century. This brings before us the great name of St. Ambrose 
of Milan. “O Splendour of God’s glory bright” and “O 
come, Redeemer of the Earth” are his, almost beyond doubt. 
Sixteen more—of which five are to be found in Hymns Ancient 
and Modern—are with more or less probability attributed to 
him. All have this at least to be said for them, that they are 
used in the Milan Liturgy. To pass per saltum to Anglican 
hymnody, we find the earliest name in Thomas Sternhold 
(a. 1549). His work, which was confined entirely to the 
Psalter, was carried on by his pupil John Hopkins. The 
whole appeared in 1562. Meanwhile some hymns proper 
came into existence, though it was long before they were taken 
into general use. Among the earliest are Bishop Ken's 
three for morning, evening, and midnight. These were first 
published in 1695 in an appendix to a manual of prayers 
which he had drawn up for Winchester scholars some twenty 
years earlier. The first of modern hymnals is that of Bishop 
Heber. He used it in his parish of Hodnet, but it was not 
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published till after his death. The first edition of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern appeared in 1859, and contained a 
hundred and thirty-eight pieces; the latest in 1904, when 
considerable changes, some of them not generally approved, 
were made. On this subject, however, we will not dwell, 
though we may express our surprise that so beautiful a poem 
as “Thine are a thousand sparkling rills” was banished, 
especially in view of some that were permitted to remain. 
We are quite aware, however, that the literary critic cannot 
have the last word to say in this matter. The hymns are to 
be used, and this demands a different kind of experience. 
One reflection we may venture to make. To examine the 
sources of this collection, and to see how much we owe to 
writers not of our own Church—e.g., Richard Baxter, whose 
noble hymn, “ Lord, it belongs not to my care,” renders most 
modern hymns insignificant—might be a study in charity 
and comprehension. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tne indefatigable Mr. Ellis Barker is again to the fore in the 
Nineteenth Century with a long article on “ The Parliamentary 
Position of the Irish Party.” We have only space to indicate 
very briefly the line of bis argument. He admits that the 
instinctive desire of the Nationalists for Home-rule is per- 
fectly natural, but “ while political Home Rule is, at least at 
present, impossible on political-strategical grounds, economic 
Home Rule will, with the advent of Tariff Reform, be im- 
possible for all time.” Hence as Free-trade, not the potato 
famine, has driven five and a half million Irish people 
out of Ireland and ruined the country, Mr, Ellis Barker 
appeals to the Irish Nationalists to change their policy 
quickly, and support the cause of Union and of Tariff Reform, 
“which will mean the re-creation of Trish agriculture.” 
Under Tariff Reform “Ireland may again become Great 
Britain’s granary and nourish 10,000,000 people.” Has Mr. 
Ellis Barker ever spent a summer in the West of Ireland? 
——Sir Andrew Fraser writes on “The Press Law in India.” 
“No alteration of the Prees Law,” he argues, “will deal at 
once adequately and promptly witb such crimes” as the murder 
of Mr. Jackson. “The improvement of the Press Law will 
tend to prevent the spread of this terrible evil, but it will not 
remove the evil which already exists.” Sir Andrew Fraser 
attributes the rise of seditious newspapers written in English 
to the Vernacular Press Act passed under Lord Lytton’s 
Government in 1878, and repealed in 1881 without any im- 
portant improvement of the Press. The difficulty of the 
present situation is the fixing of responsibility. Moreover, 
the existing law contains no provision for stopping the issue 
of a seditious newspaper after conviction. Subject to these 
alterations, and provided that the provisions of the Penal 
Code and the preventive measures contained in Section 108 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure were firmly and consistently 
enforced, Sir Andrew Fraser is inclined to believe that the 
law would prove adequate to deal with the offences at which 
it is aimed——Colonel Henry Pilkington finds in the raising 
of the Ivish Volunteers in 1778-79 a valuable and fruitful 
example on which we might rely at the present day. The 
essence of the scheme is that it should “ provide by private 
endeavour from the resources of individual patriotism against 
the ruin which seems inevitable unless a supreme effort be 
made within the possibly very brief period of respite which 
yet remains.” The movement must aim at the rapid enrol- 
ment of a million men, and Colonel Pilkington suggests that 
some of the most distinguished senior officers on the active 
list should resign their commands and commissions to direct 
this national movement. Colonel Pilkington, we may add, dis- 
misses the Territorial Army as “ well meant and well meaning, 
but totally insufficient and inefficient,” a piece of exaggeration 
which will not help his cause or bring him converts.——Sir 
William White bas a long and interesting article on the 
navel situation, in which he strongly deprecates the practice 
of intreducing party politics into the discussion of naval 
affairs. The mischief originated, he contends, in the issue of 
the Cawdor Memorandum, which involved a violation of the 
principle laid down by Lord Spencer in 1892,—viz., that the 
choice of naval members of the Board should be solely deter- 
mined by professional standing and recognised ability. Forthe 
rest, Sir William White impartially condemns Mr. Blatchford, 
Mr. Balfour, and Mr. McKenna for ministering to an alarmist 
v.ew of our position. He holds that we have an amply 
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sufficient lead of Germany, and should have no difficulty ig 
retaining it if we make proper use of our time and resources, 
He saddles both parties with responsibility for the enlarge. 
ment of the German programme of 1900,—the Unionists by 
the ‘Dreadnought’ policy, the Liberals by “rubbing jn” 
the obsolescence of nearly one-half of the effective Germay 
battleships. And he warmly repudiates the view that Germany 
is secretly stealing a march on us. “Her rivalry is open anj 
honourable; our duty is to maintain naval supremacy what. 
ever Germany may do, and this duty can be fulfilled.” 

In the National Review Mr. H. W. Wilson takes stock of 
the naval situation, and discusses the measures required, 
Foremost amongst these, in his opinion, is an organic lay, 
based on the German Navy Act of 1900, fixing the strength 
of the British Navy by reference to Germany, and providing 
ships, docks, guns, ammunition, stores, and men automatically, 
Mr. Wilson deals very effectively with the ignorance anj 
presumption of those who make Nelson say, in the terms of 
a recent cartoon in the Westminster Gazette: “We used nor 
to talk in my days about ‘two keels to one,’ or two-Power 
standards and ‘10 per cent. margins.’” These words, Mr. 
Wilson remarks, “are put into the mouth of the great leader 
who wrote: ‘Only numbers can annihilate, and it is annihilation 
that the country wants!’ This argument is used by those who 
ought to know—if they do not know—that by an official 
British Return the British strength in battleships at the 
opening of the Trafalgar campaign stood at 175 ships of 
the line to a French force of 50. A century ago ‘ we 
did not talk about a two-Power navy.’ We built it.”"——The 
article on the elections signed “Pro Patria” maintains thata 
“stalemate,” by comparison with former conditions, is splendid 
for Unionists and fatal for the Government; and that there 
is no majority on the aggregate voting—no Constitutional 
mandate—to justify a Constitutional change. The writer 
accordingly appeals to Mr. Asquith as a man of sense 
to drop heroics, and call a Conference of both parties 
to reform the House of Lords by consent. For the 
future, and by way of making ready for another General 
Election, Tariff Reformers are passionately entreated to 
formulate a definite programme of social reform in order 
to sweep Lancashire and Yorkshire and the boroughs as 
they have already swept the shires. Mr. Maurice Low 
in his “ American Affairs” pays a handsome tribute to the 
ability of Mr. George von L. Meyer, the Secretary of the 
United States Navy. Mr. Meyer, it seems, had a good record 
as business man, Ambassador, and Postmaster-General before 
he went to the Navy Department, but, unlike his predecessors, 
has not succumbed to the paralysing influence of a bureau- 
cratic régime. Wealso note an interesting reference to the late 
Frederic Remington, an almost self-taught American artist who 
proved that an American does not necessarily have to go to 
Paris to develop his genius ——Mr. F. 8. Oliver reviews 
Professor Shield Nicholson's brilliant Project of Empire in an 
admirably written paper; and “J. M. 8.” contributes a 
singularly delicate and graceful appreciation of the late Lord 
Percy, full of interesting personal touches and illuminating 
anecdotes,—notably those bearing on his travels. Here, for 
example, is a piece of fine yet discriminating eulogy: “He 
had the three greatest merits which a companion can have, 
being perfectly unselfish, never dull, always ready to be silent.” 
The writer notes acutely of his poems that, charming as they 
were, “his short, happy, and busy life never yielded the 
experiences which wring from the poet his best verses. ..... 
He is gone with his best speech unspoken, his best book 
unwritten, his best song unsung.” 

M. Yves Guyot’s paper on the relations between the French 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies in the Contemporary will be 
read with interest at this juncture. M. Guyot holds that the 
authors of the Constitution did not foresee that the Senate 
would gain strength at the expense of the Chamber of 
Deputies owing to the weakness of the Deputies themselves. 
The personnel of the Senate, as he shows, is superior to that of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the Deputies have abandoned 
their real réle of legislators, looking to the Senate to repair 
and control their errors, “thus putting themselves under the 
leadership of that Assembly, and giving it the most prominent 
réle” :— 

“The Deputies have bound themselves over to vote in favour of 
illusory projects, the dangers of which they fully understand at 


heart; but they vote, telling themselves, and telling those who 
call their attention to the dangers of their action, ‘It doesn’t 
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mean anything ; don’t attach any importance to it. The Senate 
will mb ae ail that!’ ‘The Senate will arrangeall that!’ Such 
ig the consecrated sentence.” 

_—-Another article deserving attentive study is that of Bipin 
Chandra Pal on “The Forces behind the Unrest in India.” 
His main contention is that the “so-called unrest ” is not 
really political, but is essentially an intellectual and 
spiritual upheaval, “part of the general awakening of Asia, 
which is rising up in a determined protest against the 
intellectual and moral, no less than the commercial and 
political, domination of Europe.” The European Renaissance 
has been exhausted ; the world is on the threshold of a new 
Renaissance inspired by “ the recovered thoughts and ideals 
of the long-neglected East.” “India is struggling not only 
for her own salvation, but for that of modern humanity.” 
Though Bipin Chandra Pal for the most part remains in a 
sphere of nebulous generalities, and only hints at assassina- 
tions and bomb-throwing under the mildest euphemisms, we 
now and again come across a penetrating remark. For 
example, after noting that the religious and social reaction 
was quite independent of the Congress movement, he says :— 

“This reaction in Indian society found a powerful ally in the 

reactionary policy of the Government, which, frightened by the 
natural results of the new illumination which they had themselves 
introduced into the country, now proceeded to advance backward, 
undoing, as far as possible, their own previous work. Higher 
English education was now distinctly discouraged as the fruitful 
parent of political malcoatents.” 
As regards the Mohammedans, the writer confidently predicts 
that the new awakening of a political consciousness in that 
community will lead gradually, not to a conflict, but to “an 
invincible coalition with the Hindu movement.”——*“ Prison 
Life as it Affects Women” is a deeply interesting paper, 
based on the experiences of a visitor at Holloway Prison. 
The writer shows a benevolence untainted by sentimentalism : 
“It cannot be reiterated too often that prisons are not first- 
class hoiels; they are not even hydropathic establishments.” 
The writer defends the rule of compulsory silence, and pleads 
for more draslic treatment of parents convicted of cruelty to 
their own children. We have great pleasure in quoting the 
last paragraphs of “O. M. B.’s” article:— 

“Just after I had finished writing these few pages I read a 
sentence in Mr. Wells’ last book which made me start up and 
inwardly protest. Capes says to Ann Veronica: ‘Sooner or later 
we'll certainly do something to clean those prisons you told me 
about—limewash the underside of life. I answered him in my 
thoughts: ‘No, Mr. Capes, you wouldn’t do an atom of good in 

rison. It takes another sort of man to do that. And if Ann 

eronica went inside, the women would describe her by an 
expression they greatly love, and say she was a “brazen girl.”’ 
They don’t grasp subtle distinctions. In their eyes a girl who 
goes off with a man while his wife is alive commits sin. ‘No 
better than us,’ they would say. ‘That’s what we do when the 
fancy takes us.”’..... ‘Every human being is a new thing,’ 
said Capes, ‘and exists to do new things.’ No, he doesn’t. 
I wish he did! He exists to do old things, and calls them 
by new names. But the names don’t deceive people with no 
aptitude for metaphysics. ‘The only way to clean either palace or 
prison is to clean the minds of the men and women who live there. 
And nothing can bring this about (when things have once gone 
wrong) except the conviction that there is a life to come, and a 
Power behind all life which cares for each of us individually and 
takes heed of what we say and do. Unless we can persuade our- 
selves and others of this we had much better keep away from 
prisons. Our work lies elsewhere.” 
Lord Courtney discusses “The Political Prospect” in a 
vein of candid optimism. For instance, he observes that 
“the exaggerated majority of the last Parliament has been 
reduced so as to make it a more faithful representation of the 
balance of the nation, but the verdict is more authoritative in 
being more real and it is incontestable.” The Lords must be 
dealt with, but the passing of the Budget claims priority. 
As for the House of Lords, it is, however, clear that Lord 
Courtney is quite as much desirous of reforming its constitu- 
tion as of limiting ite powers. The possibility of creating 
Peers to swamp the Opposition he frankly admits to be an 
act of violence, though it may be ultimately necessary under 
the compulsion of the time. Personally he is prepared to 
accept Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s scheme, but con- 
fesses to the opinion that, “with an improvement of the 
character of each House, especially in the elected Chamber, 
the practical difficulty of co-ordinating their powers would 
largely disappear.” Yet Mr. Asquith distinctly informed a 
heckier the other day that it was not the intention of the 
Government to improve the House of Lords. We may note, in 
conclusion, that Lord Courtney observes that “ the Referendum 








has been advocated with much intelligence and energy in the 
Manchester Guardian, but scarcely at all in any other journal.” 
It is not for us to lay claim to intelligence, but certainly no 
journal has advocated the Referendum with more energy and 
persistence than the Spectator. We may a'so note a some- 
what pessimistic article entitled “East and West,” by Mr. 
E. A. Foord, who, while regarding Japanese civilisation as 
superficial, foresees incalculable dangers to Europe in the 
formation of a Chino-Japanese Alliance. 





Mr. Garvin’s summary of the results of the elections in the 
Fortnightly is of course a brilliant piece of work, but, like all 
very brilliant journalism, disappointing. Striking generalisa- 
tions given without balancing of evidence and with more than 
Papal authority are apt to become wearisome after a time. 
Perhaps the most memorable thing Mr. Garvin has to say is 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s great mistake was his failure to 
realise the meaning of the demand for a strong Navy in 
England proper. That is to say, in the shires unaffected by 
mining or “the Celtic fringe” remain the purely English 
folk.——Mr. Belloc writes a very suggestive paper on Free- 
trade. In it he traces the effect during the last thirty years 
of the adoption of Protection by Germany and the United 
States, as well as of the retention of Free-trade by Belgium 
and Holland. In all these countries the increase of trade has 
been enormous, whichever system they have adopted. Here 
is what Mr. Belloc says :— 

“One may sum up the whole argument as follows: Great 

Britain is asked to play a certain experiment with her import 
trade which experiment must (it is admitted) disorganise that 
trade, rearrange all the values based upon it, and diminish here, 
increase there, the various forms of internal production which 
are also based upon it. She is asked to play this experiment in 
imitation of two societies, the United States and Germany, which 
underwent the strain of such a transition, the one thirty, the 
other forty years ago, successfully stood that strain, and have 
increased their industrial power largely since they tried tho 
experiment. Without mentioning the fact that other com- 
munities under a consistent system of low tariffs have increased 
their wealth in an even greater proportion during the same period, 
one may contrast the amount and the nature of English imports 
with those of German and American imports at the present 
moment, and decide that the amount alone of British import 
makes the experiment exceedingly perilous, while the nature of 
that import makes it more perilous still; and one’s conclusion in 
this respect is immensely strengthened by considering the insig- 
nificance of the import trade in the case of Germany and the 
United States when their experiment was tried, coupled with the 
nature of the import in either case.” 
——Sir Oliver Lodge, writing of “The Responsibility of 
Authors,” fears that the decision of the libraries in connexion 
with the circulation of certain books will mean a ban upon all 
that is unconventional. Milton is invoked, in Wordsworth’s 
lines, against censorship. After all these heroics, what does 
it amount toP Apparently that the libraries are to force 
upon unwilling customers books to which these customers 
object. Sir Oliver drags in the censorship of plays, remarking 
that “it has prevailed to stop some good work; it does not 
avail to stop the foolish and the bad.” A statement was made 
at the late inquiry into the subject that Mr. Thomas Hardy 
had refrained from writing a particular play because he 
knew the Censor would not allow it to be acted. As if to 
justify this functionary, Mr. Hardy wrote a ballad on the 
subject of his unwritten play, which the English Review 
published. The revolting nature of the ballad must have 
made all reasonable people who read it consider that in this 
instance at least the censorship had fulfilled a useful pur- 
pose.——Mr. Iwan-Miiller desires not a judicial separation 
between England and Ireland but a divorce. Ireland has 
so absolutely refused to be reasonable that we are to 
cast her off and let her know that “any attempt 
on her part to contract alliances with foreign Powers 
would be treated as a casus belli.” Loyal inhabitants would 
remain subjects of the King, and be protected like British 
subjects in a foreign country. This may be journalism, but 
it does not sound like statesmanship. 


Mr. T. F. Farman gives in Blackwood an account of what 
has been accomplished in flying during 1909. ‘In one sense 
how little it seems, in another how enormous! How little 
until last year there was to record since the mishap to Icarus. 
The writer points out that accidents due to the stoppage of 
the motor are most dangerous at a small distance from the 
ground. Ata considerable height there is every prospect of 
the pilot being able to steer his machine so that he can glide 
harmlessly to earth, Another curious point as yet unsettled 
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is what will be the effect of great altitude upon the petrol 
motor. A stationary engine working in the Himalayas at 
thirteen thousand feet has been found to lose thirty per cent. 
of its power. Will this reduction of force make Mount Everest 
still invincible P—— Mr. Andrew Lang enters into a spirited 
defence of Betty Barnes, Warburton’s cook, who has been 
aecused of lighting fires with so many unique examples of the 
Elizabethan drama. Mr. Lang thinks that, when it comes to be 
considered, quite enough has been saved. What we have lost 
was probably like what has remained, and it would not be an 
advantage to us to have indefinite quantities of monstrous 
and appalling crimes, albeit interspersed with touches of 
great poetry. Mr. Lang insists that we should remember, 
when Betty Barnes is held up to obloquy, that what she burnt 
was not of the nature of Shakespeare’s perfect work. Instead 
it was most likely only further examples of the poets who 
intoxicated themselves with horrors and in their ecstasies 
sometimes wrote marvellous things.——It is rather tanta- 
lising to find Colonel St. Quintin writing at length about the 
petty details of “‘Muttra and its Sport,” and only as it were 
in a parenthesis, and as a matter of little account, describing 
a real “ Mowgli” whom he had actually seen :— 

“TI saw once in the Mission House at Agra a boy, apparently 
about thirteen years of age, who had been rescued from wolves. 
I was informed that he had been dug out of an earth, where he 
was found with some young cubs. It was believed that he was 
nbout three years old at the time, and had been carricd off when a 
little aby. At the time of his discovery he was going about on 
all-fours and could only utter some guttural sounds; his body was 
covered with hair. The kind missionaries had had him about ten 
years whenI saw him, and he was then walking upright and had 
no very great growth of hair on his body; but he was unable to 
speak more than a very few words, and these indistinctly, although 
he seemed sufficiently acute to know what everything was and 
what he wanted, and had, so the missionaries told me, no savage 
instinct left in him. He seemed very pleased with and puffed 
away at a cigar, and tapped his chest and tried to express his wish 
for more. 1 believe the story of his discovery to have been quite 
truce ; the facts seemed well authenticated and very widely known. 
lle went by the name of the ‘ Wolf-boy.’ ” 

The writer of the “Critical Attitude” in the English Review 
has, we are glad to see, taken the advice offered him by our- 
selves and others, as he acknowledges, and this month refrains 
from singing the praises of his own special and limited 
Pantleon. Instead of the usual laudations, the critic gives 
us his views as to what his functions should be. After 
deploring the falling away from grace of a certain author, and 
saying that instead of writing “the best short stories that 
are to be found in English literature, now, alas! ¢l pentifie,” 
the critic proceeds himself to “ pontify ” for twelve pages.—— 
Mr. Arnold Bennett has too strong an artistic sense to be a 
convincing political writer. His description of Brighton as 
typical of all the forces that he disapproves of in English 
politics is as picturesque as it is unconvincing. Like many 
other people, Mr. Bennett talks about the “ Democratic 
Idea” when really he means the domination of Jaco- 
binism. His democrats, who only number a_ few 
thousend, are the inspirers of the politicians, goading 
them on to force reforms on an unwilling people. Mr. 
Bennett seems quite at a loss to account for the fact 
that “there is a numerous class of the conquered which, 
utterly careless of its own interest, always comes to the aid 
of the conquerors at a pinch.” If be had been less of a 
dramatist and more of an observer, he might have perceived 
that all political parties make an appeal which, even if mis- 
taken, has elements in it of complete honesty. ‘Some of the 
astounding figures thrown on screens at midnight during the 
last fourteen days ” may be accounted for by real belief in the 
genuineness of the appeal as well as by such expressions as: 
“Gullilility and hysteria—the two master-attributes of 
ignorance; apathy—the consequence of brutalization; lack of 
aclf-discipline—the consequence of discipline by conquerors.” 

In the first article inthe February number of the United 
Service Magazine Lieutenant Dewar, R.N., deals with “ Naval 
Strategy and the Forth and Clyde Canal.” Tis criticism of 
the proposal seems to show that from the naval point of view 
the canal would not be of any very great use. In fact, he 
adopts the opinion of the Defence Committee communicated 
to the Canal Commission, but carries it further. Though the 
idea is, we admit, a very attractive one, it seems to us that 
it will only be possible to carry it out if it can be shown to 
be worth undertaking on commercial grounds,—i.e., will pay 
its way.——Other interesting articles deal with the nucleus- 
crew system, and with the Imperial German Naval Dockyard 





a 
at Kiel and Airship Attack. One of the historicg 
articles, always a feature of the United Service Magazine, ig 
devoted to Prince Eugene of Savoy, and gives a very 
fascinating account of that great leader. The other 
historical article, entitled “The Shenandoah Valley Cam. 
paign,” contains, in our opinion, a very much exaggerated 
account of Lincoln's interference with the conduct of the 
campaign by the Federals. No doubt Lincoln interfered, byt 
it was only because of the incompetence of the Generals, 
That he interfered for the sake of interfering, or becayse 
he thought he was a heaven-born strategist, we hold to be 
entirely disproved by Hay’s Life of the President. 





NOVELS. 
FAME’S PATHWAY.* 
THE credentials of those who embark on historical romancg 
do not always command respect. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor's 
claims, however, can undergo inspection far better than most 
who till this field of fiction, since he has written a serions 
biography of Molitre before making the great dramatist the 
central figure of a novel. This method of procedure, however, 
though it indicates careful study, is not an absolute guarantes 
for artistic success. ‘To begin with, the qualities which wake 
the perfect biographer are by no means identical with those 
which ensure triumph in the domain of fiction. Indeed, at 
the moment we cannot recall a single instance of an author 
of aclassical biography who has also written a first-rate novel 
on the same or a cognate subject. Froude wrote a brilliant 
monograph on Julius Caesar, but his only historical novel 
dealt with an episode in Irish history. To lay downa 
hard-and-fast rule that a biographer should be debarred from 
writing novels would be pedantic and unjust, but the teaching 
of experience undoubtedly bears out the view that the 
two functions are disparate, if not irreconcilable. To 
descend from generals to particulars, what Mr. Meredith 
once said about translating Molitre is applicable mutatis 
mutandis to the attempt to portray him through the medium 
of romance. “Translating Molitre,” he said, “is like 
humming an air one has heard performed by an accom- 
plished violinist of the pure tones without flourish.” He was 
not only a great but a singularly well-rounded genius, in 
whom the lucidity of the esprit frangais was combined with 
what a writer in these columns once happily called “the 
rich simplicity of the virtuoso.” If one were to push the musical 
parallel further, Mozart furnishes the best analogue for the 
polished brilliance, the happy blend of humanity with classical 
elegance, which marked Moliére’s work. But Molitre was 
not only consummate as an artist, but intensely interesting as 
aman. His painfuland gallant struggles against prejudice 
and caste feeling and calumny; his contact with the 
great personages, aristocratic and literary, of his age; the 
admitted charm of his personality and the mystery and 
tragedy of his domestic life,—all combine to invest him with 
a romantic glamour apart from his greatness as an author. 
Any book about Moliére, even a bad book, is sure to be 
interesting, and we are far from saying that Fame’s Pathway 
is a bad book. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor bas steeped himself ia 
the literature of his subject, he has a genuine enthusiasm for 
his hero, and although his narrative only deals with the early 
part of Moliére’s career, it is quite clear that he places no 
reliance in the sinister theories of those French researchers 
who, assiduously delving in the dustbins of scandal, have 
blackened Moliére’s character while extolling his genius. Of 
the “barn-storming” period of Moliave’s life Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor gives a vigorous and highly coloured picture. After 
Molitre, Madeleine Béjart is the most important figure, and 
without holding her up as a model of propriety, Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor ascribes to her a gentleness, patience, and even 
nobility of character which place her in an altogether 
different category from the vixenish ladies of the “ illustrious 
theatre.” Madeleine is, in truth, the good genius of the plot, 
and her sister Armande is still little more than a baby when we 
part from the vagabond troupe after Moliére’s release from the 
debtors’ prison. The story is carried through with spirit, 
but Mr. Chatfield-Taylor indulges in a good deal of wilful 
and outlandish extravagance in the effort to lend colour and 
vivacity to his narrative. Ie can no doubt find authority for 


. Fame'’s Pathway: a Remance of a Genius, By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. 
London; CLatio and Windus. [€s.j 
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“smickering crowds” and a “riggish plucking.” “ Flount” 
js presuniably a misprint for “ flaunt,” and “ grisled” has long 
been replaced by “grizzled.” But a“ footless intrigue,” “ footless 
talk,” a “furtive girl,” and “a farrago of cavaliers” are vile 
phrases, and peculiarly out of place in a story which has for 
its hero the greatest satirist of affectation and pretence. 








The Great Gay Road. By Tom Gallon. (John Long. 6s.)— 
Mr. Gallon gives us here an account of the astounding exploits of 
a cheerful adventurer who poses as an irascible old gentleman’s 
long-lost son. ‘The story of the hero’s infatuation for the 
charming niece of the deluded Sir Crispin is very sentimental 
and not particularly convincing. The book, on the whole, is 
entertaining, though it suffers even more than usual from Mr. 
Tom Gallon’s habit of forcing the note of pathos, 


The Street with Seven Houses. By Silvia Brett. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—This is a very charming series of short stories 
taking as their theme seven houses in a particular street. The 
author of course contrives that no commonplace people who live 
ordinary everyday lives should inhabit her street at all, and, 
indeed, the romantic incidents and ideas within this small area 
are remarkable. The stories all have a tendency to sadness, but 
they are pleasantly written, and the last one at any rate ends 
as well as possible. 

Reapanite Novers.—The Gateway. By Harold Begbie. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—We have never seen any better 
work from Mr. Begbie. The story emphasises the restoring power 
of Christian faith. The Ghost Pirates. By William Hope 
Hodgson. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—Any one who has a taste 
for wonders in the “ Borderland” ought to be satisfied here—— 
The Image of Eve. By Margaret Sutton Briscoe. (Harper and 
Brothers. 3s. 6d.)—A “subukinque” seems to mean somewhere 
“a born chaperon,” we might say “a born matchmaker.” It is 
interesting to see how Daphne’s mother plays the part, and 
how it ends——The Anger of Olivia. By Thomas Cobb. 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.)—An ingeniously contrived story, illus- 
trating the familiar “Oh, what a tangled web we weave,” &c., 
though, indeed, Audrey can hardly be blamed for deceiving. 
The King’s Signet. By Morice Gerard. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—This is a story of the time preceding the Restoration. Monk 
is well pictured. A Legacy of the Granite Hills, By Bertram 
Mitford. (John Long. 6s.)—A vigorously drawn picture of life 
among white men and Zulus in South Africa. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


Mr. William Cadbury publishes, with an added chapter, a new 
edition of his Labour in Portuguese West Africa (G. Routledge and 
Sons, 2s. 6d. net). In this new chapter he carries on the story of 
the matter down to November, 1909. It cannot be considered 
satisfactory. Recruiling was suspended by decree in July; but 
this seems not to have prevented the landing of additional 
labourers. And in the legislation itself there are serious defects, 
even should it be carried out, a contingency in which no one who 
knows the character of Portuguese administration will implicitly 
believe. No provision is made for the return of large classes. 
Married labourers under contracts made at various dates—this is 
the rule rather than the exception—must stay for their whole lives: 
children born on plantations are still doomed, as they were before, 
to permanent slavery. There is but one way of dealing with 
slavery,—end it at -once. 


The Cross in Politics. By Bernard M. Hancock. (G. Allen and 
Sons. 1s. net.)—Mr. Hancock has something to say which, whether 
we can accept it or not, is always worth considering. The first 
paper is an earnest appeal to the voter to be guided by the sense 
of duty. Would not proportional representation help him? 
Often the choice before him is between two policies which are 
equally selfish. In the matter of baptism he would emphasise the 
responsibilities of sponsors and parents. Infant baptism must 
always present a difficulty in this direction. Its value lies in the 
assertion that every human being belongs to Christ. Would Mr. 
Hancock be justified, legally or otherwise, in refusing baptism 
where the conditions which he would impese, reasonable notice 
and the presence of a really qualified sponsor, are not fulfilled ? 
Another matter is that of the supply of clergy. Mr. Hancock 
18 anxious to increase it, but the increase, it would seem, must be 
from men of his own way of thinking. A Bishop is not to allow a 
title to be given to any incumbent who will not guarantee two 








daily services. “All advertising for curates must be stopped.” 


There must, we suppose, be a Labour Exchange, 





Book of Georgian Verse. Chosen and Ecited by William Stanley 
Braithwaite. (Grant Richards. 6s.)—This volame follows up 
the “ Book of Elizabethan Verce,” published in 1906, and is itself 
to be followed by a “ Book of Restoration Verse” and a “ Book of 
Victorian Verce.” (This last will present copyright difficulties, 
as much of Tennyson, Browning, and Swinburne, to mention the 
three greatest names, will be barred for some years to come.) 
The book now before us certainly gives us an ample equivalent for 
its price. The verse itself cecupies twelve hundred and twenty- 
six pages from more than a hundred writers. Of these brief 
biographical notices are given; there is a glossary, and there are 
a few notes. Altogether, the book is one of no small value. 


Handbook to the School Calendar. (J. M. Dent and Sons 
2s. 6d. net.)—The Education Committee of the London County 
Council has had a calendar prepared in which every day is marked 
with one event or more. ‘The subject for the day is announced on 
a card hung in the school hall, and a lesson upon it is given. It 
is by way of preparation for this lesson that this volume has been 
prepared. January 19th, for example, is marked with “John 
Wilkes expelled from the House of Commons,” not an easy event, 
by the way, to lecture upon. The Handbook leaves it judiciously 
alone, but gives material for the 20th, “Death of John Howard,” 
and for the 22nd, “Defence of Rorke’s Drift.” The “Calendar 
of Heroes” noticed in these columns on January 22nd might be 
used to supplement this volume. 





Threo lectures delivered on the occasion of the centenary of 
Tennyson’s birth may be mentioned together. Tennyson, by 
Henry Jones (H. Frowde, 1s. net), is the tribute of the British 
Academy, of which Professor Jones, who holds the Chair of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow, is a member. In Tennyson, by William 
Paton Ker, M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 1s. net), we have 
the “Leslie Stephen Lecture.” Finally, in Tennyson, by Arthur 
Sidgwick (Sidgwick and Jackson, 1s. nef), we see the recognition 
by Trinity College, Cambridge, of its great alumnus. Mr. Sidgwick, 
himself a son of Trinity, was asked by the College to prepare this 
lecture, and it was in the College chapel that he delivered it. Now 
we are not going to be so rash as to attempt any comparison of 
these appreciations. Appreciations they all are, and very careful 
and, we may say, reverent, and we would commend them all to 
our readers. But for what we may call practical purposes Mr. 
Sidgwick’s is the most easily available. By “practical purposes” 
we mean this: if any one, a clergyman, say, or a school:naster, 
wants to give an audience to which he desires to address himself 
a really illuminating account of the poet, here it is ready to his 
hand. There are a few biographical touches—how the poet at the 
age of five was heard to spout out his first verse: “I hear a voice 
that’s speaking in the wind”—and there is a quite admirable 
choice of fine passages. Of criticism proper there is next to 
nothing. We gather that the lecturer has his preferences; that 
is all; what he gives us is an %rawes, a laudation, marked by 
taste and judgment of the very best. We have yet another 
lecture to notice which has come into our hands since writing 
the above,—Tennyson, by William Franklin Rawnsley, M.A. 
(GQ. Middleton, Ambleside). This too has a note of its own; there 
is something specially personal about it. The lecturer has been 
brought up, we may say, in the Tennyson tradition, and this 
education he uses to good purpose. We seem to see the poet more 
familiarly in his pages. There are little biographical touches, and 
these are often connected with that very interesting part of the study 
of Tennyson, his untiring industry in correcting and improving, 
limae labor improbus, if we may add the epithet to that familiar 
phrase. Mr. Rawnsley gives us various specimens of the lines and 
stanzas which the poet’s later taste retrenched. We are sorry to 
lose them, while we admit that they gave place to something 
better. 





The Wholesale Co-operative Societies’ Annual. (1 Balloon Street, 
Manchester.)—We have here a fine array of pictures which 
display the business premises belonging to the Co-operative 
Societies. They may be said to illustrate the striking figures 
given of the Societies’ progress since 1862. In that year the figures 
of the sales were £2,333,523; in 1907 they were £111,239,503. Only 
once has there been a falling back, the sales of 1879 being a little 
more than a million less than those of 1878. In 1907 there was an 
increase of nearly nine millions, a record growth, There are some 
interesting special articles, among them one by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb on “A National Crusade against Destitution,” 
and another by Mr. W. M. J. Williams on “ Pensions and the Poor 
Law.” Both are well worth considering, though we cannot say 
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that they express our opinions. “Since 1840,” writes Mr. Williams, 
“it has been made clear by an Act, renewable every year, 
that cnly such unmovable preperty may be assessed for local 
taxation.” Principles are not asserted by Acts which have to be 
renewed every year. The Act was due to the decision of Lord 
Chief Justice Denman that rates ought legally to be levied on 
personal as well as real property. Sir Robert Peel, in order to 
prevent confusion, passed a temporary Act exempting from rates 
all prceperty except land, houses, tithes, and underwoods, meaning 
in the next Session to deal with the whole question. Unfortu- 
nately, the promised enactment was not introduced, and this 
palpable act of injustice to land has been renewed year by year 
ever since! And yet we are told that realty is specially favoured. 
The Practical Application of Town Planning Powers. (P. 8. King 
and Scn. 1s. net.)—Mr. Ewart Culpin has done well to edit the 
Report of the National Town Planning Conference arranged by 
the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association last December. 
The points made by the various writers and speakers are well 
brought out in a series of papers, and we get fresh and original 
light cn questions of town planning from the point of view of the 
architect, the workman, the doctor, the surveyor, and so on. 
We notice in this connexion that Mr. J. 8. Nettlefold’s interesting 
and valuable book on Practical Housing has been republished in 
a “popular edition” (T. Fisher Unwin, 1s. and 2s. net), A new 
chapter explains the Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909. 


The Young People’s Microscope. By the Rev. 8. N. Sedgwick. 
(Robert Culley. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is described as a sequel to 
Mr. Scdgwick’s “ Young People’s Nature-Study Book.” When one 
sees {he word “ microscope,” the first thought is of a costly instru- 
ment. Mr. Sedgwick reassures us. “The most expensive piece 
of apparatus mentioned in this book does not cost more than six 
or seven shillings.” A boy may even make a working apparatus 
for a few pence, This preliminary disposed of, then follow all 
necessary suggestions and instructions. This should be a most 
useful volume, 


Pitman’s Where to Look (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 2s. net) 
appears in a “third edition, revised and enlarged.” The volume 
is described as “an easy guide to books of reference.” You want 
to find out something about “Baluchistan,” and are told that you 
must look in the Statesman’s Year-Dook, Hazell’s, and other publi- 
cations; if about “ Landmasters,” in the Musical Directory. 


Thom’s Official Directory. (A. Thom and Co., Dublin. 21s.)— 
This volume keeps up its reputation for fullness of information, 
for giving, indeed, some details which are not to be found else- 
where. There is the rateable value of houses in Irish towns. 
Why is there nothing of the kind in English directories? We 
look, however, in vain, at least in the index, for the item of “ Old- 
Age Pensions.” A paragraph giving the estimated population of 
Ireland for 1908, the probable number of persons entitled to 
pensions, according to the usual proportions of the aged to the 
population, and the amount of pensions paid, would have been 
very interesting. Under the heading of “ Old-Age Pensions” in 
the index we find nothing beyond “ Old-Age Pensions Committees.” 


Macazinrs AND Seria Puspircations.—We have received the 
following for February :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicho'as, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the Dominion 
Medical Monthly, tho Cornhill Magazine, the Ecclesiastical Review, 
Baily’s Magazine, the Atiantic Monthly, the North American Review, the 
Open Court, the Paren's’ Review, the State, the Church Quarterly, 
the Financial Review of Reviews, the English Church Review, the 
Exposi'ory Times, the Manchester Quarterly, the Law Quarterly 
Review, the Illustrated Poultry Record, the Book Monthly, the Navy, 
the Art Journal, Travel and Exploration, the Journal of Education, 
the Author, the Country Tome, the Geographical Journal, the School 
World, tho Educational Review, the London Quarter'y Review, the 
Quest, the Local Government Review, the Sociological Review, the 
Buddhist Review, the English Misiorical Review, tho American 
Hlistorical Review, the Re-union Magazine, the Englishwoman, 
Every! ody’s Story Magazine, the Munsey, tho Treasury, the Thrush, 
the Connoisseur, the Sunday at Home, the Boy's Own Paper, tho 
Girl's Own Paper, the World’s Work, Nash's Magazine, Scribner's 
Magazine, Chamlbers's Journal, the Stlatisticat Journal, the Inter- 
national Journal of LEthics, School Hygiene, the Eugenics Review, 
Cassier’s Magazine, the Homiletic Review, the Estate Magazine, the 
Socialist Review, the Unitel Empire, the Open Review, the Cambridge 
House Magazine, the Archilectural Review, Current Literature, the 
Forum, the Busy Man’s Magazine, the Nation in Arms, the Book 
News Monthly. 





——. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Amazing Rovolnution (An) and After, cr 8vo 

Anderson (Sir R.), The Lord from Heaven, 8vo.. 

Appleton (G. W.), A Comedy of the Unexpected, cr 80. 

Austin (M.), Lost Borders, cr 8vo (Harper) 3) 

Ballinger (W. F.) and Perrot (E. G.), Inspector’s Handbook of Reinforced 
Concrete, 12mo (Constable) net 

Canning (A. 8. G.), Sir Walter Scott Studied in Eight Novels (Unwin) net 

Capes (B.), Why Did He Do It, er Svo (Methuen) 

Cavers (I’.), The Senior Botany, er 8v0 (Clive) 

Craig (C. F.), The Malarial Fevers, Haemoglobinuric Fever, and the Blood 
Protozoa of Man, 8vo 

Crommelin (M.), Lovers on the Green, cr 8vo.. 

Cropper (L. C.), Bookkeeping Accounts, er 8vo.. 

Diary of an English Girl (The), er 8vo 

Douglas (T.), Cousin Hugh, cr 8vo 

Drake (M.), Ww rack, er 8vo 

English Episcopal Palaces: Province of Canterbury, 8vo . 
innis (W.D.), Linsecd Oil and other Seed Oils, 8vo 

Gardner (E. A.), Six Greek Sculptors, cr 8vo 

Gerard (L.), The Golden Centipede, cr 8vo 

Gould (PF. J), Conduct Stories, cr 8vo "“(Sonnenschein) net 

Gould (G. M. ) Biographiec Clinics, cr 8vo bman) net 

Granger (F.S s.), Weather Forecasting by Simple Methods (Simpkia) net 

Guldner (H. ), Design and Construction of Internal Combustion Engines, 4to 

(Constable) net 42/0 

(Harper) 60 
(S. Paul) 6 





(H 

‘(Macdonald & Evans) net 3/6 
(Duckworth) 60 
(Methuen) 6 
(Duckworth) 6/0 
-.(Constable) net 7/6 
(Constable) net use 

-(Duckworth) net 


Henry (0.), Options, er 8vo 
Horn (K.), Edward and I and Mrs. Honeybun, cr 8vo . 
Hueffer (F. M.), A Cail, er 8vo (Chatto &W indus) 60 
Hutchinson (F. K. ), Mo toring in the Balkans ...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 120 
Johnstone (J. A.), The Art of Teaching Pianoforte P laying, er8vo (Reeves) 5/0 
Lovell (L.), Margarita’s Soul, er Svo (Lane) 69 
Madeira (P. C.), Hunting in British East Afii ica, BVO .....00. Ww. gent net 21/9 
Malcolm (J.), Notes on Practical Physiology, cr Svo.. --(W. Bryce) net 7/6 
Mann (M. E.), Bound Together, cr 8vo (Mills & Boor 1) 60 
Murray (J. A. \, Soils and Manures, 8vo .... (Cc onstable) net 60 
Oppenheim (E. P.), Berenice, cr 8vo0 ..(Ward & Lock) 
Pitman’s Progressive Dictator, cr 8vo (I. Pitman) 
Plummer (A.), The Church of Eugland in the Eighteenth Century, cr 8vo 
(Methue n) net 
..(Unwin) net 


Priest (G. M.), Brief History of German Literature, 8vo .... 
( onstable) net 


Rathbone (R. L. B.), Simple Jewellery, cr 8vo 
Rice (C. Y¥.), Many Gods: Poems, cr 8vo ‘(Hod lor & nee rhton) net 5/ 
Sandford (A. L.), t ‘hats with the Chicks, 4to . Pitman) 
Smith (C.), Ireland’s Great Future in the Pages of Revelation, c ae Svo 

(Sealy « Bryers) net 
Stairs (G.), Outland, cr BWO...........+-..cccscseseocseceesess eastenn enisisnisies (J. Murray) 
Sumner (H. L.), Equal Suffrage, &vo (Harper) net 
Tangye (H. L.), In the Torrid Sudan, 8v0_ ...........-cceeeeeeere (J. Murray) net 
Thomas (E.), Rest and Unr« ost, 12mo ... ar kworth) net { 
Trower (A.), Our Homestead and its Ok 1 Work dG: irde n.. Treherne) ret 
Tucker (T. G.), Things Worth Thinking About, er 8vo (W. Seott) net 3) 
Urquhart (M.), The Fool of Faery, cr 8vo : — & Boon) 
Wagner (R.), Judaism in Music, er 8vo . ms (Reeves) 
Washington (B. T.), The Story of the Negro, 2 v: ss. ‘cre Ivo... (w nwin) net 100 
Williams (Cc. ) Religion and Insanity, cr 8vo (Ambrose Co.) net 2/6 


LIGERTY’S | 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. (= aed Regent Street, Londot 
BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

APPOINTMENT | pritish Exhibition. the only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 

TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical tors, Chronographs, and 


Shi Compasses. 
NEW CATALCGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO, Ltd, 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
TRADE-MALE. 61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, Lad 


MURRAY’S SEEDS. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS. 


Interesting Catalogue (S90) free. 











MURRAY'S 

MURRAY'S 

MURRAY'S 

MURRAY’S SEEDS. 

MURRAY’S SEEDS. 
JAMES MURRAY and SONS, 

Sced and Bulb Growers, DEPTFORD, LONDON, 


HAMPTON S 
RENOVATI 
WALLPA 


New Designs for the coming 
Spring now on view. 


SEEDS have a World-wide reputation for purity. 
SEEDS are unequalled for Productiveness. 
SEEDS are extremely reasonable. 





Please Write for Patterns, sent free= 
also Suggestive Schemes and Estimates, 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


Hampton & Sons, Ltd., have no connect‘on whatsoever 





with any other furnishing house. 
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~ ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hep Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.c.Vv.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
——by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing Investmonts at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax ts 
——jot payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which fs 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 

is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 
Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 


i Statement of Accounts, may had on application to any of the 
Company’ s Oilices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General | 


ACC IDENTS oF au KINDS, 
SICKNESS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY ye RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE co. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,700,000. 
6 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. Vian, Secretary. 


THE HORSE, CARRIAGE AND GENERAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


MOTOR-CAR, CARRIAGE AND HORSE, AND 
GENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE .. 














Chief Office: 17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

ROSES, LILIES, | AUCTION SALES 

AZALEAS, AND o— sand Foley by aragrwwe 

HEROE & MORRIS 

PALMS, HARDY at their Central Sale Rooms, 

BULBS & PLANTS G7 & G& CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Catalogues sent on application. 

_in Creat Variety. EstaRirsuep 1836, 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 
SPEEDILY CURE 
INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, FLATULENCE, MEARTBURN, 
IMPURE BREATM, DIARRHCEA, &c. 


PREVENT MANY AN ILLNESS. Hichly recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession, Sold by ali Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, ls., 2s., and 4s. per tin; 
Powder, 2s. and 4s, per bottle; Lozenges, la. ‘ya. tin, 

CHARCOAL CHOCOLATES.—Highly nutritious and digestible. May be 
enjoyed by those who find that ordinary chocolates cause indigostion or 
acidity. Recommended for children, Sold in tins, ls. each. 


JL » GEAGR, Ltd., 14 Wigmere Street, London, W. 


BERMALINE BREAD 


“Staff of Life” for “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.” 





The True 





THE GENERAL who wishes to reinforce ye ty 
forces and advance to the ~~ rank of healt 
BE 


should use RMALINE BREAD 


TRE JUDGE who tries it will agree with the popular 
verdict that the finest in the world is 


BERMALINE BREAD 


THE LAWYER will find the most valuable brief he 
ever held for the prosecution of indigestion by 


using BERMALINE BREAD 





Manufactured and Sold by all Principal Bakers. 


‘“KELOVIN’? 
THE ESSENCE OF TURTLE IN POR? WINE. 
The Ideal Restorative. 
To be obtained through any Wine Merchant, Grocer, or Chemist (holding a 


Wine License), 3s. 6d. Fm Bottle, or from the Proprietor in cases of 
bottles for 10s. 6d., delivered free for cash. 


H. J. GRIFFIN, Wine Merchant, 
11 TRINITY SQUARE, TOWER HILL, LONDON, £.C. 





NAPIER 
Six-cylinder Napier. 


NAPIER 


First and stil! best. 


30 h.p. Six-cylinder Noiseless 


NAPIER 


“ The most charming car to drive or to be 
driven in."—ARTHUR BROWN, Esq. 


Models : 10 h.p. to 90 h.p. 
Prices: £225 to £1,500. 


S. F. EDGE (1907) Lid, 


THREE YEARS’ 
GUARANTEE. 


14 New Burlington Street, London, W. 


NAPIER NAPIER 





THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


RTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
9ru EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
CLOSES FEBRUARY il2ra 
NEW GALLERY, 121 Regent Street, 
10 to 6. Admissio on Is. (Stu le hee el. .) 


w. 











APPOINTMENTS “VACANT AND WANTED. 


(jose wsek EDUCATION COMMITTER. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS in April next, to teach Art 
throughout the school and to give assistance in Latin, French, or Elementary 
Mathematics. 

Candidates must hold the Teacher Artist, A.C.T., or higher qualification in 


rt. 
Salary £100, advancing by annual increments of £5 to a maximum of £140. 
Apply on or before the lst March, 1910, to the MEAD-MASTER, County 
School, St. Austeil. FP. BR. PABOOE, 
Education Office, Truro, Secretary to the County Committee. 
_ist February, 1910. 
JEWS’ HOSPITAL AND ORPHAN ASY LUM, WEST 
NORWOOD.—APPLICATIONS are INVITED from Gentlemen (who 
must be of the Jewish faith) for the post of HEAD-MASTER. Applicants 
must state partic ulars of age, qualifications, experience, whether single or 
married, and, in the latter case, whether Wife would be qualified aud willing to 
undertake the duties of Matron. —All communications must be addressed to 
Mr. D. SPERO, 31 Duke Street, Aldgate, London, E.C., and must reach not 
later than Fet nary 10th __ 


W TANTED, EDITOR for ANGLO-INDIAN DAILY 
NEWSPAPER. Salary Ras. 1,000 per mensem, and furnished apart- 
menta.—Address “EF DI" TOR,” cjo Streets, 30 Cornhill, E.c. 
AMBRIDGE GRADUATE, History Honours, DESIRES 
J APPOINTMENT. Literary tastes, with some commercial experience. 
Would consider SMALL PARTNE: RSHIP. North ¢ Jountry prefe rred.— Apply, 
Box 392, The Spectator, 1 Weliington Street, Strand, London, W.-C 
{\ECRETARIAL.— —Expert TYPIST and SHORTHAND. 
h WRITER. Society of Arts Certificates; experienced in Secretarial and 








TT chnic al Work. Own machine. Languages: Spanish, French, Italian, also 
translations from Portuguese. Excellent testimouials.— Box 3/0, The Spectator, 


1 Wellington Street, § Strand, London, W.C. 


YOMPANION-SECRETARY, LADY- HOUSEKEEPER, 
or CHAPERONE.—A cultured gentlewoman—capable, experienced, 

and highly recommended—who has held positions of much responsili lity, 
SEEKS RE-ENGAGEMENT in good —_ Excellent correspondent and 
Spectator, 1 Weilington > 





traveller. Liberal remuneration.—Box 393, The Street, 


Strand, London, W.C 
ENTLEMAN SEEKS POST as SECRETARY or 


AMANUENSIS. Age 2l. Some literary experience. Two years in the 
Tropics.— Box 34, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


A away at school, WISHES to JOIN another LADY (married preferrec)» 

dither SHARING a FLAT in Town or TRAVELLING. highest reference* 
uired =m given.—Apply by letter to Mrs. BELL, 60 Glouceste® 

Pinte, W. 

DVERTISER (Oxford) WISHES to MEET another 








LADY, a alone, having r lost her husband and her only so 











MAN (prefera and Modern Languages), with small income 
or a few Boys, to 70 him in STARTING a SCHOOL. Replies will be 
treated in << ) tor 391, ‘The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
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HE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
ARE PREPARED TO FACILITATE THE ENTRY OF A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN INTO THEIR SEA 
SERVICE AS EXECUTIVE OFFICERS, 
by passing them through a 
PRELIMINARY TRAINING 
in the 
THAMES NAUTICAL TBAINING COLLEGE 
(H.MLS. ‘ WORCESTER,’ GREENHITHE, KENT) 
on favourable conditions, 





The Company will, in the case of Candidates who may be selected 
under this arrangement, contribute a moiety, equal to 324 guineas per 
annum, of the ‘Worcester’ fees, during a period not exceeding three 
years. 

The Cadets thus appointed will, subsequent to their training on board the 
* Worcester,’ and with a view to qualifying for employment as Junior Officers 
in the Company’s service, serve three years’ apprenticeship in sailing vessels 
to be selected by their parents,—the Company, if the vessels so selected have 
their approval, paying half the premium, 

Candidates must be, approximately, 15 years of age, and must pass Pre- 
liminary Examinations (which will be held about the 24th March) to show 
that they are, for their age, sufficiently instructed, and in perfect health, 

Form of application may be obtained by addressing 

THE SECRETARY, 
Pr. & O. COMPANY, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C, 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—Really smart LAD, 

leaving school, can be PLACED in leading firm, WHOLESALE TEA 
AND COFFEE TRADE. Exceptional references agg Small com- 
mencing salary. Peas 34 letter only, to “H, O. HL,” of Abbott's, 
Eastcheap, London, 


DRAOCTIOAL FRUIT-FARMING (all kinds Outdoor 
Fruit).—The Undersigned » open to RECEIVE YOUNG ya - 
PUPIL ia a good home as one of the family. References exchanged.— 
inclusive terms apply BENJAMIN G, BERRY, F.R.H.S., Scarbutts ioe 
Boughton, near Faversham, K Kent. 


rf\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
BECRE TARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


VNGINEERING “PUPIL.—VACANCY in High- “Olase 
q, Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three 
eourse. Personal supervision of M.Inst. C.E. Position after caution “ot 
pa assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
oudon, W.C. 























EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
— PLACE, BAKER STREET, W, 
cipal Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF FRCLE SNTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


BB * Bada cee” COLLE@G|@ EZ, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E,C, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 

University of London.—The College provides Courses of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
recognised Teachers of the ew “a The Laboratories are well appointed, 
and there are facilities for Researc 

Fall particulars on = application oo the SECRETARY. 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
() Pricirta: ate, CuUDERE EASTBOURN E.-- 
Ce 





Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 

siege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 

New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


H'¢ GHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SPRING TERM, JANUARY 25rn to APRIL Sra. 


"ves HAL SCHOOL, 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
(For over 50 years at Forest Hill, S. E.) 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
Adv anced Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
____ Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air, Highest references, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist R. H. S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals : 
LILY HUGHES. JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.H.S, See Prospectus, 























————____ 
C tiatgtie connon HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Dolegacy for Secondary s.. and by 


(ate Leste Miss CATHERINE 1 L DODD, MLA, 

r in Education, Manchester University), 
Stadente as are + for, the Oxford and London Teachers’ Pinloms, 

and the Cambri ’ Cert Fees for the Course fro 

Scholarshi of from £40 to £20 open to Students with w Dogros os mee 

There isa Fund. 


Stan. 
T. MARY’S COLLEGE. PADDINGToy, 
late Head-Mistress of the | 1 Miss H. L. EON Piste 
(late Hea t) ir! rammar 00) ec and Pring 
the Cambrid, College). Pal of 
© ediatrent Let or, Soman plomas, and the Gentian. 
e Cambridge an | ne iplomas, ™ i 
of the National Froebel Uni 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. aterm. School, ee. to £3 10s, a term, 
Kinde rgarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a te 
Board, Shesthenen, ¢ and Tuition in the School, "225 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRIN CIPAL. 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited Limited, 
AGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 

Head- Mistrees-—- Mice G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
ate of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagle Road (next door to the School), Hous 

Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DA 
Prospectuses, &., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


PENCEsS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, YW, 
STIAN, 

















President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRI 
Visitor—The —— BISHOP of LONDON, 
Prin l—Miss PARKER, 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOO for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special terms for Officers’ Daughters. 
Excellent Education, with special attention to Languages, a and Music, 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. per y 


OUTHPORT PHYSIOAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — 4. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medica! Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
Bu ed Frith qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in H giene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.- 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
7 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incor porated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 

fiore; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and inform» 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vant for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher oie Physical ining; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

_4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to es, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils 7 for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
requir ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &, 























ALLASEY GRANGE - SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situs 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from acrger Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard, 


|} INDHEAD. — GIRLS PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens, Opens September under 
the Misses EVERARD. 
Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Boys’ Preparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead, 


ROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE, 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. Special 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON. 


S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
” Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
SPRING TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2isr. 


K ELLFIELD, RIP O N. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Splendid “record of health. Large grounds, gravel svil, 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Gist. 


Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoro igh ly 
ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principai: 
liss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa 
tion respecting eo - and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Koad, Hastings, 
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(PE EE C ‘H AND LIP-READING.—Home-School for 
Rg dent tand Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 
b eae ps Adults also receive Stammering and other defects of speech 
i 4 “References to S Specialists and Parents.—Apply to Miss BULLOCK 
— ied Teacher of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 
(ere thee tec = Sea 
Ty AMMS RERS and all interested in the subject should 
ty ; ad a k by one who enred himself after suffering a 7. 
h GOERS, ITS TREATMENT AND . we 
a TMERES,”  post-fre. — B. BEASLEY Dept. B. wer, 
Brondesbury, N.W. 











Wil tiles den Lane, 


OME EDUC ATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN 





, limited 
by Scottish Minister (M.A.Edin.) and his wife (BLA. Lond.), 
Careful individual training. Preparation for 


LLMs 


Lota Exyericncet Teachers. 





lie Schools, Bracing climate. Moderna house in country, garden, playing- 
an "Hig shest references. Terms moderate.—Prospectus, with full informa- 
ti - from Rev. T. LAWRIE, M.A., and Mrs, LAWRIE, B.A., Laurencekirk, 
Be itland. 


nub HBALT H RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 
LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
~oives DE LICATE and SPIN AL CURVATURE children for s pecial treatment, 
beautift ul country home. Under medical supervision. Education undertaken 
~ ‘enced governess.—Full particulars from Miss BEATRICE WICKINS, 
Hd seu field, Wadhurst, Sussex. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


{LIFTON COLLEGE — _CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
/) CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1910, Ten or more open to C competition, value from 
#5 to £100a year. Also a Seh« larship for Army candidates.—Particulars and 
Conditions from HEAD- MAST ER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 


Brist 





TPPINGHAM SCHOOL 

} An EXAMINATION will take place at Uppingham on March 15th, 16th, 

117th, 1910, for at least STIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS: iz., Two or Three 
of £70 per annuin, about Four vary from £50 to £30 per annum, tenable at 
the School. Apply to the Lead-Diaster, Rev. HARRY W. McKEN ‘ZIE, 
by Ist of March. Candidates are entertained free of charge if apflication 
te made by March Ist. 


BADPBVOYVY 2ST 
i SOUTH WALES. 
Publie School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 












COLLEGE, 
Scholarship Examination 





LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, , YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sites. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, APRIL I4ru, 1910. 


Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


TING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

ov JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 

owt extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
jaildings. Five Boarding-houses. —Head-Master, Rev. A. J. G ALPIN, M. A. 








AKHAM SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 22npr, 23np. 


Particulars trom the HE AD. MASTER. 
MAY PLAcs, — MALVERN WELLS. 
bors PREPARED FOR THE Y UBLIC SCHOOLS AND OSBORNE. 
For Illustrated 1 Prospectus, ap apply to t the THEAD. MASTER, 


TPASTBOURNB LLEGE. 


Co Oo LLEGE. 
\j President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Huciweering Chanses, Physical Drill eompulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
orps. 


New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Otficers and Clergy. 


rs SCHOLARSHTPS IN MARCH. 
Rts eeau sT E D 








SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scienti Scientific, and Medical Life. 

Janior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Seniur School 2nd for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
- cule apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POW YS, M.A., Acreman 


use, Sher: Lorne. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Head- Master: Tey ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 
PREPARATION FOR UNIVERSITIES. 
CITIZENSHIP COURSE. 
LEISURE-HOUR WORK. 
For Prospectus, &e., apply te the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York 


L='8 HTON PARK SCHOOL, 


NEAR BEADING 
Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &e. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the He: ud “Mast« r, JOHN RIDGES, M.A, at the Seb he ool, 


PSWICH 




















SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, 
one for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers. 
TERM COMMENCED SATURDAY, * JANU JARY 22yp. 
_ Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. a 
HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMIN TATION in M. in MARCH, JULY, and DECEMBER, 


Baquisies to be addressed t to the BURSAR. 


M.A. (Oxon.) 





FOREIGN. 


TEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 





Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe, 
{OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
KA =Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 


Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly aequired. Special facilities for 
Music (Planoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Vio rn t+ Art 
Classes, German. Opportuni ties for every form of heal XX. oyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


JARIS.—MARTYAMI, 43 Rue du Ranelagh.—EDUCA- 

TIONAL HOME for a few GIRLS who wish to perfect themselves in 
French, Musie, Art, &c., and at the same time enjey a comfortable home-life. 
French conversation rapidly acquired by mixing constantly with French 
society. Paris visited, under the guidance of experienced Professors. Exeuwr- 
sions to Versailles, Pontainebleau, Chantilly, &c.; also to the Castles on the 
als: Mademoiselle BARRIER and Miss LAWRENCE. 





Loire.—Princiy 


Pane —Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 

Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 

ken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 

ot . near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 4% Rue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 

—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 

LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to pa 


{WRENCH LESSONS. 
Bl home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 
de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 











KUNE FRANC AISE, Di lomée, de bonne famille, 
ey DESIRE DONNER’ LECONS MILLES ou &COLES.— 
“E, 8.,”"_ 196 Cromwell Road, "S.W. 

so | AUS WALDFRIE DEN. ” HOLZKIRCH on QUEIS 
(SILESIA). 


Artistic HOME and refined family life for a limited number of LADIES. 
North German spoken. usie, Singing, Art by first-class musicians and 
artists. 2} hours by rail to Dreadea. Beautifully situated in the famous 
“Valley of the Queis” at the foot of the mountains, Isar "et birge. 
Mountain trips and winter sports. Referenves given and require 

Prospectus, apply to the Principal, Frau A. DEVENTER VON KUNOW; 
or “A. D.,”"¢ oF &S. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London 





{ERMAN Y.—HEAD-MASTER Seummment Realschule 

J RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 
French. Villa on banks o. Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling.— 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblenta, Germany. 


TALY. 5 LUNGO TEV ERE MILVIO, ROME. —High- 
class English PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the 
NOBILITY and GENTRY resident in Rome and elsewhere. Pay. Weekly, and 
Whole-Term Boarders. Six Resident Govornesses. Whole-Term Boarders, 
50 guineas a Term.— Apply Miss O MOORE, at above address, 











yea MO UNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
OSBORN, M.A. 


Head-Master—T. G. 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
I WaAbmu ¥ 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
4 aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough systeznatic 
ation from 7 yrs. upwarda, without pressure. Boys tauzht to think and 


€ 
ciserve, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever * pose sible, E xpe rienced care of d slice ate eboys, 






Kee WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN. 


t An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at Liverpool 
mversity and King William's College in May, 1910, when two Scholarships 
' £0, one of £15, and two of £10 will Le offered. “Apply tot the SL CRET AR A 
PeustrEeD “SCHOOL 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. 
FOUR HOUSE EXHIBITIONS. 
Examination begins TUESDAY, March lth. 
Parti iculars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


Re8P0 NSIONS, CAMBRIDGE 3, ke. 











PREVIOUS, &c. 


Rr. WALTER LAWRENCE, M. A. (ist Class Honours), COACHES for 
omen other Exams. Moderate charges.—Address, 23 ‘thurlow Road, 
e 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Heme or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
7 DU CATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OY SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


YOMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 

SCHOL ASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
iodeat THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Pocer (Cantah.) and Browyz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, w. 
Telephone: 1567 Grxrarp. 


€ICHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 





tion, sup plied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Picase state 
pup! ils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Regent 


___ Street, W. Established 1858. 
INVALIDS.—A _ LIST 





ryyxo OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 





Address; “‘ Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








a 
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CHOOLS in BNGLAND. or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRL 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, moving. an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST a age LR and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of By prospectuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. en writing 
please state the a age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees 
PATON’S LIST ORs SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 PP.» 
req cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s.6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to «1 pea particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and anne, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
18 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 
yy ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
At Ro Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S. ‘ DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 


12 12s.—OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIERS, 
ALGIERS, PALERMO, February 15th. 
£26 5s.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, March 3rd. 
_____sCO SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ORIVATE TOURS for GENTLEMEN and GENTLE- 
WOMEN.—March 25rd, ITALY, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE, &c. 
(Easter in Rome); April 27th, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, KABYLIA, one month, 
55 guineas; June Ist, HOL LAND, 14 guineas. Inclusive fees. References ex- 
changed.— Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Ra., Anerley, London. 








APPEAL. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SU BSCRIPTIONS 1 urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the aa TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W b 


LECTURE. 


HE BRITISH HOMOEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 
( INCORPORATED). 


A PUBLIC LECT SRE will be given at CHALMERS ety 43 Russell 
Square, London Ww.C,, on WEDNESDAY, February Sth, m., on 
“SAMUEL BUTLER: * (Author of “Erewhon,” &c.), by HENRY Sy StinG 
JONES, Esq. Illustrations of Mr. Butler's Music will be given by Miss 
GraIncer Kerk and others. 
Cards of Admission can be obtained from the SECRETARY, British 
Homve opathic Association (Ine orporated), at the above address, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To “(To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%. —For 
full particulars write to Messrs, ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, ac} 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of BLN.A, 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


EVEN PER CENT. INVESTMENT.—FOR SALE, at 

par, 500 £1 SHARES in a sound Industrial Company. Owner will only 

entertai n private buyers, and will sell in smaller lots if desired.—Address, 
“A. L.,” c/o Messrs. Martin & Co., 1 Argyll Street, W. 


AvY PEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding, 
—Miss NIC OLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


) PILEPSY.—VTO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

4. —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Meghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GBISEWOOD, 
2 Exch ange Street East, L iverpocl. 








M* YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition). A 
trial is solicited from those who hn — iate really good ex 
eemeeey ROASTED BERRLES, 31b., ; Gb. 7s. Gd. ; SARL AGE PAID. 
jround, 4d. per Ib. more, Sample a testimonials free. 
JEFFERSON WARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.c, 


{USH, Fresh and Cured, in Choice Variety.—Parcels at 
2s., 2s. 6d., 3a., 3a. 6d. upwards ; Carriage Paid by Rail or Post, Dressed 
for Cooking. The Best Variety, aud Freshest Quality Guaranteed, Write first 

for Descriptive List and fuil particulars, 
MITRE FISH CO, (Dept. 5), Grimsby. 


Mae - AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 


—_ promptness, correctness, and econcmy. Immense Stock. 





pay . Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 
MU Rpot if, MUBBOCH and CO., 465 Oxford Street, W.; City Showrooms: 
Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E. C. : and Branches, 


LD FALSH TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artifcial Teeth you have for di Spose sl. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswi ch, Established 185. Bankers : Cc : Capital and "Counties. 








LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded ly post, value per return, or offer made,— Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Etrcet, London, Est. 100 years, 





a 
THE CHURCH ARMY. 


THE KING'S LABOUR TENTS, with the Night 
THE QUEEN’S LABOUR RELIEF DEPOTs ;, 
parts of London, and over 100 other Relief Centres, — 
Homes, &c., in London and the Provinces, give WORK to home, 
less starving men, and enable respectable UNEMPLOoyEp 
to earn FOOD AND FIRING for their families, thug 
providing 

RELIEF WITHOUT PAUPERIZATION, 


Help by Sclf-Hcip. No Degrading Free Doles, 
Permanent Reclamation of the Submerged, 


URGENTLY NEEDED :—Funds, Old Clothes (especially Boota), 
Firewood Orders (3s. 6d. per 100 bundles), and Waste- -Paper for 
sorting; also offers of VOLUNTARY SERVICE in League of 
Friends of the Poor, Men’s Help League, Boys’ Aid, City 
Gardens, &c. 

Cheques crossed Barclays’, to Prebendary CARLILE, oy 
Chief Secretary, or Mr. W. F. HAMILTON, K.C., Hon. Treesarer 
Headquarters: 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W, 


Telegrams : : “ Baltleare, London,” Telephone: Paddington $449, 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES, 


SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT Tours 
"EBRUARY TO APRIL, 


RM.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, §.W, 





rue WINNIPEG MERCANTILE TRUST (0, 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 (£200,000). 
ISSUE of '2,500° suAies of $50).00 (£10) each. 

This Company is carrying on a Mortgage and Loan Business in Canady 
During the last five years its dividends have averaged 83% per annum. Thos 
Shares are offered at the low premium of 10%. Reference can be made to the 
Bank of Toronto. 

Api ly—GEO. GRANT & CO., 14-20 St. Mary Axe, EC Ce 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted ther 

The EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W. Cc. 











EW BOOKS CHEAPER THAN SECOND. HAND— 
February Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, in all Branches of 
Literature, Now Ready, post-free. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
55-57 Wigmore Strect, 


OOKS.—Who’s Who and Year Book, 1909, 2 vols., 4s. 6d, 
cost lls. net; Yellow Book, 13 vols., 42s. "Catalogues free. Always 
wanted— Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Phiz; (i 
Sporting Books. List of Wants free. Everything that’s a book supplied. Staw 
wants.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





} OOKS WANTED. —Highest p prices given for Old Sporting 

Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrate: 1 by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or “Maps on America, 
Coloured Engravings, Autograph Lette: rs, ke. Any quantity for immediate cash, 
Buyers cent any distance.—-HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKS SHOP, } Birmingbam, 


RAkE BOOKS.—Wordsworth’s Poems, Ist edit., 2 vols, 
calf, £3 3s., 1807 ; Churchill’ s Voyages and Travels, 6 vols., calf, 2 1704; 
Edward FitzGerald’ . Works, 7 vols., £8 8s., for £5 3s.; Lytton’s Novels, 2: vols, 
bf. calf gilt, £44s.; Tom Moore's Poetical W orks, 10 ie., full morocco, £2 lls; 
Singleton's Dutch and Flemish Furniture illus., 42s., for lls. 3; H: awkins and 
Kenyon’s Silver Coins England, 1887, 35s. : Rudg e's History Gloucs estershire. 

ealf, 1779, £66s.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols. , 2ls.; Lewis, The Monk, 3 vols, 
illus. ., 78. 64.; Harmsworth’s History of the World, io vols., 30s, ; Hare's Swry 
of My Life, 6 vols., 63s., for 14s.; Dawkins’ Cave Hunting and E arly Man ia 
Britain, 2 vols., £4 10s.; Anne Pratt’ s Wild Flowers, 2 vols., 12s., for t.- 
BAKER’SGREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGH 2 





Scale of enanees for Hodvertisements, 
——— 


Ovrsips Paar (when — Yourtery Gurseas, 
age Narrow Cx olumn(Third of Page)£t 4° 
lialf-Page (Coiumn) Ifalf Narrow Column ...........: 23° 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Columa 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £38 8 0 


CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page 216 16 0| Inside Page 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad « 
line for every additional line (containing yon an average lice 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, Iés. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription, 


Paraste wm Apvance, 
Yearly. fatty Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom £1 8 6...... 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &, 
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SCHWEITZER’S 
Cocoatina 


THE PERFECT COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Slores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


Pepton 


COCOA 


will digest anything 
and is perfectly delicious, 
In is. 6d. ‘Tins only. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
a 
Diabetes 
CHOCOLATE 
A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In Cartons at is. each, 
Of all Chemists, £c, 


H. SCHWEITZER and CO., Lrm., 
143 York Road, London, N. 





CADBURY’S 


ESSENCE of 


is the 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions. 


The 
every day. 


DRINK THE BEST 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 


beverage for to-day and 








Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund £1,290,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHIL L, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS: are granted 
en the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


R. ANDERSON & co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
$6 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertise ments at the lowest possible 
vices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, & &c., on application, 





THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 
Authorised Capital 


1835. 
£22,200,000 


Subscribed Capital - - - £18,235,6389 
Paid-up Capita! - - - - £3,799,100 
Reserve Fund 2-8 —~—<«@ 3,419,190 


DIRECTORS. 


Sir EDWARD IH. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairmim and Managing Director. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, Deputy-Chairman. 


The Right Hon. Lord AIREDALE, Leeds. FREDERICK HYNDE FOX, Esq., Liverpool. 
Sir PERCY ELLY BATES, Bart., Liverpool. H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., Leicester. 
CHARLES G. BEALE, Esq., Birmingham. JOHN HOWARD GWYTHER, Esq., London. 


ARTHUR T. KEEN, Esq., Pirmingham. 

The Right Hon. Lord PIRRIE, K.P., London, 

THOMAS ROYDEN, Eaq., Liverpool. 

Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C_M.G., London. 

WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, Es4,., 
Coventry. 


ROBERT CLOVER BEAZLEY, Esq., Liverpool. 

Sir WILLIAM BENJAMIN BOWRING, Bart., 
aiverpool. 

JOHN ALEXANDER CHRISTI2 

Sir G. F. FAUDEL-PUILLIPS, Bart., 
London. 


Head Office: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, London, <.C. 
Joint General Managers: J. M. MADDER3, S. B. MURRAY, F. ITYDE. 
Secretary: E. J. MORRIS. City Manager: A. D. RUTHERFORD. 

Dr. BALANCE-SHEET, 3ist Docember, 1909. Cr. 


LIABILI TIES, ASSETS, 


a. a. £ ad, £ ad. 
To Capital Paid wp, viz.: £12 10s. By Cash and Bullion 
per Share on 303, 9238 ‘Shares of 


, Baq. Y- London. 
C.L.E., 





in hand and at 


£60 each «» 3,799,100 0 0 —y of Eng- 
Reserve Fund... . 3,419,190 0 0 and 13,063,799 19 9 


aden at Calland 

. «341,919 0 0 at Short Notice 9,968,195 15 1 
Profit” and _ Loss 22,951, 
178,70 0 3 Investments— 


Consoles and 
7,739,918 0 0) 3 
other 


Other British 
Government 

i exe ... 9,644,519 16 5 Securities . 3,901,252 4 9 

Account of 

. 5,122,918 0 7 


a ~ nd payable on Ist st Foie, 


Bals a “of % 1410 


Account o eco 





Current, 

Accounts... 
Acceptances on 
Customers ... eco eee 


Deposit and 


Stocks Guaran- 
teed by Britich 
Government 
Indian and 
British Railway 
Debenture and 
Preference 
Stocks, British 
Corporation 
Stocks, Colonial 
and Foreign 
Government 
Stocks, &c, . 3,°7,00 13 3 

< —— 8,989,902 18 0 

Bills of Exchange ... os e- 6,795,327 3 9 


33,715,65 16 7 

Advances on 

Current A c- 

counts, L 

on Security 

othe: o 7H 3 
Liabilities of Ci us 

tomers for Ac- 

ceptances as per 

contra 
Bank Premises at 

Head Office and 

Branches eos ese ose 








, 36,897,233 3 4 


1,771,099 16 9 


£82,513, 





336.17 3 £82,513,283 17 3 





THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF 
AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 
In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908, we report as fo ou lows :— 
We have examiner t! re above Balance § 
Returns from the Branches. We have s 
the Bills of Exchance, an? have verifie1 t! 





REPORT OF THE LONDON CiTy 





Sheet in detail with the books at Head Office and with the certified 
ed oumnaivas as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and 
correctness of the Money at Call and Short Notice. We have 


















also verified the Securities representing the — stments 8 the Bank, and having obtained all the 
information and ex; livations we ive required, sre of « n thet Bala : t properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a trae and «& — view of the state of the Compan ! rding to tha 
Lest of our information and the expla 8 given to us and as ‘aoue by the b> —ie of the Compacsy. 
WHINNEY, ‘SMITH, and WHINNEY, Chartered Accounta:ts, 
London, Sth January, 1910. Auditors. 





The Bank has Branches and Sub Rr rat ches { in London, the su burt 8, and throws hout the country. It 
also has Agents in all the principal Cities of the Work 

Every kind of Banking business is transacted at the Head Office and Branches. 

Bills, Annuities, Coupons, and Dividends are collected in all parts of the United 
Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. 

Purchase and Sale of Stocks and Funds are effected. 

For the convenience of Customers, monies can be pai 
day to their own account. 

Strong Rooms are provided for the security of Deeds and other property lod 
the Bank 

Every Oficer ‘of the Bank is pledged by a signed Declaration to secrecy as to the business alvirs of 
the Bank and its Customers. 


Kingdom, the 


1 in at any of the Branches and advised the same 


ed by the Customers of 








THE FOREIGN any nanie DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphic Address—"* C meateeen, London. Telephone—2181 London Wall. 

ISSUES Currency Drafts on all C: Cireular Letters < Credit an d Cirenlar Notes payable all over 
the World; also makes Mail and Te slegraphic Transfers to all Cities, 

COLLECTS Foreign Bills. 

PURCHASES a; proved Foreign Bills 

ESTABLISHES Commercial Cre dite” on behalf of Customers available anywhere against the usual 
shipping documents. 

Drafts, &c., may be obtained direct from the Head Office or Branches, which are always ready to 
give quotations. 


THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphic Address —‘‘ ¢ ip, London.” Tclephone—2481 London Wall. 
Is specially organised to loo shipowners’ Freight Remittances from, and Disbursements to, all 











parts of the World by inaii or cable, 
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1910 NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


A WINTER’S COMEDY. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 6s. 


MASTER JOHN. 
By SHAN F. BULLOCK, Author of “Robert Thorne.” 6s. 


BLACK SHEEP. 


Ry STANLEY PORTAL HYATT, Author of “The Marriage of 
Milary Carden.” 6s. 


THE UNCOUNTED COST. 
By MARY GAUNT, part Author of “The Silent Ones.” 6s. 
WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Ina, London 

















CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1829. 
Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Parroxs—The ARCHBISHOP 3 CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK 
Presipunt—The BISHOP of LONDC Vice-Paestpent—The LORD HARRIS. 


Crarrman—The DEAN of CANTE mune: Depvury-Cuarmman—Sir PAGET gg a Bart. 
Secretarr—W, N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary axp Maxacer—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.LA, 


This Society, which has completed EIGHTY YEARS of poqeosetes | Govelegmnent, grants Life 
Assurances on highly favourable term 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & ‘CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Funds, £4,439,825. Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464, 
LOW PREMIUMS. LARGE BONUSES. 


AN With-Profit A in fi 1st J 
BONUS YEAR, 1911. {a murtremt Jererauoe infocus ee 














NO AGENTS are employed and NO COMMISSION is paid for the introduction of business, and tius 
large sums are saved for the benelit of Meiers. 
Assurances can be elfected by direct communication with the Office, 


“ K" 33 


2and 3 Tue Sanctuary, WESTMINSTER, _ SW. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, 
] 1 D4¥*5 ORCOMA (tw.sc.) 11,552 tons, Feb. 10, 

ORIANA (tw. sc.) 8,086 tous, Feb. 24, 
FOR £ 10} 


BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


Mis. 
The NINETEENTH CENTURy 
AND AFTER. 


FEBRUARY. 


Tae Navat Srrvation axp Parry P 

Sir William H. White, K.C.B, (late, Dee By 

™ of Raval Construction), rector 
ow to Ger an Army. By © 

7 Patbingten, 1 y Colona Henry 

ue Purss Law iy Inpta, Sir An 
K.C.S.L (late Lieut.-Gove me of Boe 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY PostrTion aNnD rug Ia 
Party. By J. Eliis Barker, me 

MaxrniaGe with a Deceased Wire's Siste, an 
THE Gas or ‘ DISESTABLISHMENT,” B ~ 
Rev. A. H. T. Clarke. 7 the 

IraLian So AND THEIR GaRpEys, 2 
Mrs. Ady (Julia Cartwright). 7 

THe Canat Revivat Scueme. By Edwin A. Pratt, 

Grorce Merepiru anp Epucation. By Projes 
Foster Watson. ae 

Sue Sroors to Canvass. By Gertrude Kingst 

Tue Lonpoy Loafer. By W. Pett Ridge, ~ 

Insen as A Nokwecian. By Dr, Halvdan Kobt 

Secret or STONEHENGE. By Charles p. 

Cooksey. 

Wuire Lanovrry Trortcar Acricurtunr: 1G 
AUSTRALIAN EXPERIMENT. 
Gregory, F.B.S, 

London: Srortiswoopr & Co., Lrp,, 
New Street Square. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Pox 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with ee the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is» 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in vala 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


Tue 


REAP 
By Professor J, W, 





14/6 83 


17/6 99 





Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
Tilustrated Handbook on / Applica ation. 
LONDON, 
LIVERPOOL 


MANCHESTER 


For nearest Agent write 
“K" Poot Manujacturers, Kendal, England, 





ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co, 
Fenchurch Avenue, 
THE PACIFIC STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


LIVERPOOL: S37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


28 Cockspur St. 








“There 1s nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciat 
Biend. .« 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 


As a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is unrivalled, and is admitted by the Profession 

to be the most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 

It acts like a Charm in Diarrhea and Dysentery, 

and is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, 
theumatism. 

Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, Is. 14d., 2s. 9d, 
4s. 6d. Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Chlorodyne, the Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......270, 000,000. _ 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The ‘ Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to th¢ 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially = * 
light supper repast, 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps- 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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From MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
2 vols., fully Mustrated in Colour, and from Photographs, 
crown 4to, 30s. net. 
sRAPH EDITION DE LUXE.—Limited to 3 Numbered Copies, 
AUTOGE by Sir Ernest Shackleton and the members of the Shore Party, 
with additional Uestrations and Text, ponies on Duteh Hand-made Paper 
with sy ecial water-mark, medium 4to, vellum, £10 10s. net. 


THE LAND OF THE LION. 
By Dr. W. 8. RAINSFORD. 
Fully Mlustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ORPHEUS: 


A Universal History of Religions. 
By Dr. SALOMON REINACH, Author of “ Apollo.” 
Demy 8vo, 83. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By P. A. KROPOTKIN. Demy Svo, 6s. net. 


THE TRIBUNAL OF THE TERROR: 


A Study of Paris in 1793-94. 
By G. LENOTRE. 
Tilustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE DINO. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 

With over 600 Illustrations, limp cloth, 6s. net. 
TWO GREAT NOVELS. 
IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 

2 vols. crown 8vo, uniform with “Joseph Vance,” “Somehow 
Good,” and “ Alice-for-Short,” 10s. [Second Impression. 
BELLA DONNA. 
By ROBERT HICHENS. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Impression. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 


‘TRISH LINEN. 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR QUALITY & VALU 





ART 





Irish Damask and Household Linens. 
We would specially draw your attention to our large stock of 
IRISH LINEN GOODS, the production of our own looms, at 
lowest Belfast prices. On receipt of a postcard our Llustrated 
List and Samples will be forwarded free. 

Some Useful Lines. 
Dinner Napkins, { by } yd., §/12 doz.; Table Cloths, 2 by 2ydz., 
2/11 each; Hemstitched Linen Sheets, 15/11 per pair; Linen 
Pillow Cases, frilled, 1/4} each; Linen Iuckaback Towels, 
8,6 doz.; Glass Cloths, 4/4 doz.; Kitchen Towels, 5,6 doz. 


PRICE-LISTS AND SAMPLES POST-FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 
40.P. Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


PLAYER’S 
“WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT 


a. 
Per 44 oz. 
—~PLAYER’S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT is manu- 
tured only from ripe Virginia Tobacco, and in the same manner 


ich has earned for the original PLAYER’S NAVY CUl' a 
world-wide reputation. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
CIGARETTES (MEU, 
3S‘ per packet of 10 





N.P, 
f 
wh 


"he + . * oy : : 
These Cigarettes have an immense sale, due entirely to their high 
quahty and excellence of manufacture. “ Beautifully Cool and 


BOOKBINDING. 


It is only due to a good book to rebind it w 
its cover shows real signs of wear. 


hea 


If you have any such on your shelves, The 
Times Book Club will bind them for you in— 


Art Vellum Half Morocco 
Half Calf Polished Levant 
Tree Calf Pigskin 


Or in any other style 


at the lowest prices in London. 
quotations for large numbers. 


Old books and MSS. are restored by skilled 
and experienced workmen in such a manner as to 
preserve their antique appearanc>. 


Send for the Illustrated Bookbinding Catalogue. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 Cxford Street, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). 


Special 


Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 





DO YOU ASPIRE 


TO BECOME 
AN AUTHOR OR JOURNALIST? 


If you do, then we can tell you how to make the best use of 
your talents; how to avoid the heartache of returned MS3.; how 
to “get there” by the shortest route. 

Naturally, it takes some time to find your proper groove, the 
channel most suited to your particular bent, but if you have 
ability we say unrhesitatingly “it can be done.” You want to 
serve a short “Apprenticeship” under cur guidance. We say 
short advisedly, because the very Newness of Discovered Genius 
finds a ready market if directed into the proper channel. 

It may be that you have a special aptitude for essay-writing ; 
perhaps you are a correspondent whose letters confer the greatest 
pleasure on the recipient; in either case there is the possibility 
of turning your gift to the very best account. Do so—get advice 
from those who can advise from expericnce. Let us advise you, 
Send a note to-day to the 


LITERARY CCRRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Room L, No. 9 Arundel St., Strand, LONDON, W.C. 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
CBJECTS OF TME LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safoty 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Univereai Military Training for Home Deicnce. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 

£ ad. | > 
. 25 0 O| Members ooo eee - Wid 0 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
5 0 0} Associates, with Literature 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Fon. Vice-Presidents 


Members ve = -- 1.1 Of and Journal _ ©8389 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Torce is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRAKCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINCDO*. 





GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTCRIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.\Y. 





SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 


MOTOR LIVERIES A SPECIALITE. 


BELL & MILLER, 


LIVERY OUTFITTERS, 
7 Motcomb Si., Belgrave Square, S.W. 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


Gentlemen waited upon in Town or at their Country Resiizace 





Sweet Smoking.” 


Taceruoys: 85 Vicroria, 


TeLecrams; “ LivesY.iae.” 
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LEN T. 


THE NEW BOOK SY THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


INTO THE FIGHTING LINE. 
By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
London, Cloth, 3s. LIn a few days. 
A List of other Volumes t»; the same Author will be forwarded on application, 


EMMANUEL: Brief Meditations on the Passion 
By the Rev. HENRY ARNOTT, F.R.C.S., Rector of Beckenham, Hon. 
Canon of Rochester. Paper boards, with silk register, 1s. [Ready next week, 


LENTEN SERMONS ON THE BOOK OF RUTH 


By the Rev. J. E. LE S. DAWSON, M.A., Rector of Chislehurst. 


Cloth The Incidents of the Story are well adapted to the 
1s. Gd. net, Solemr Lessons ofthe Lenten Season. They arrest the 
attention and sustain the interest. [Ready next week. 


WITH PREFACE BY THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE COMFORT OF THE HOLY GHOST. 
By the Rev. JAMES B, SEATON, M.A., late Vice-Principal of the Leeds 
Clergy School. 

Cloth,1s.3d. net. Addresses to Ordination Candidates. 


THE WORK AMD FRUITS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


By the Rev, E. BASIL SPURGIN, M.A., Vicar of Sidcup, Kent. 
‘nis New Volume for Lent is divided into Two Parts. 
Part I. deals with the Work of the Holy Spirit on 
the Christian’s life—c.g., Convicting the Conscience, 
Leading the Will, Dwelling in the Heart, Quickening 

and nd Strengthening the Lite. 
sa continuation, being Meditations on 
s irit (Galatians v. 22), 
‘rom h-y Cross. 
In a few days. 


A FEW PLAIN WORDS ON THE APOSTLES’ GREED. 


By the Rev. F. N. EDEN, M.A., Vicar of Rusthall, Tunbridge Weils. 
Cloth, Addresses to ‘Members of the Church of England 
2s. net. Men’s Society in St. Paul’s Church, Rusthall. 


THE GOLDEN LECTURE. 


HALF-HOURS WITH BUSY MEN. 
By the Rev. NEVISON LORATNE, Prebendary of St. Paul's. Cloth, 1s. Gd. 
“ The lectures are models of skilful compression.’’—Liverpool Daily Post. 


SOME LAWS IN COD’S SPIRITUAL KINGDOM. 


By the Right Rev. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D. Cloth, 5. net. 
ew Edition, Revised and Enlarge d, 

**God gives us the power to keep from falling back into sin again. There i is 
that law of Day by Day so splendidly brought out for us by Bishop Wilkinson, 
and you may well read his book again this Lent. It changes life entirely when 
you come to realise this.'"—Tar Bisuor or Loypvon at Holy Trinity, Sloane 
Square, Ash Wednesday, 1900. 


pm. of the Fruits of the Hol 
as illustrating the Seven Wo 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
_Ss and 4 _PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON ; and all Booksellers. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The ee ee Modern History: 
Volume The Eighteenth 
Century 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON, LL.D. Edited by A. W. 
WARD, Litt.D., G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. and STANLEY 
LEATHES, M.A. 

“It covers with its thousand and nineteen solid pages that 
age of intellectual enlightenment the eighteenth century, and 
brings together, without ever losing a well-devised unity, a 
number of less’ c »mprehensive monographs by writers of 
special knowledge. .....A work so well founded as this is in 
strict and scientific historical learning does much to 
enlarge and illuminate traditional doctrines concerning the 
often over-praised epoch to which it refers...... Much may be 
learned from the new light in which it presents the leading 
historical figures at a time when English ideas were more 
influential in European history than they had ever before 
been. The volume will have a hearty welcome from all classes 
of students as successfully carrying on upon its established 
lines an important and valuable history.’’—Scotsman 


London: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS: FetterLane 
H A TCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww, 





Royal 8vo 
lds net 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE ROOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
‘.UTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRAL1LES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphie Addross: Looxmen, Loxpox. Codes: Usicops and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Crenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telaghone : Mavease 8001), Ww. LONDON. 


ee een, 
TE. a 


~~ App! ications for Copies of the “SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should Not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the Pusiisueer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


—_——— 


aS. | Aiay 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


HENRY M, STANLEY 


EDITED BY LADY STANLEY, 


With 16 Photogravure Illustrations, Map, and Facsimile Letters, 
Med. 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 21s. net. Also an E:ition de Luxe 
on Hand-made Paper, imp. 8vo, morocco, $3 3s. 





a 
The publication of the Autobiography has brought to 
tight an hitherto unknown letter by Stanley, written when 
he was John Rowlands, which is reproduced in this volume 





TIMES.—“ One of the most moving stories that an 
Gutobiographer has ever recorded.” 

GLOSE.—“ Will certainly take its place as ons of the 
great books of travel for aii time the interest of the 
book is unfailing from first page to last.” 

DAILY MAiL.—“ A compicte story of a big and splendid 
life.” 

CBSERVER.—“ A book every boy should read as woil as 
every Englishman.” 

ATHENAUM.— 
cCocument.” 

BOOKMAN.—“ The spontaneous self-revelation of a great 
character supplies a psychological study of deep and 
fasting interest."’ 

QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ A book which will be an abiding 
inspiration to maniiness and devotion to service.” 

GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL.—“ Most interesting book that 
Stanley ever wrote one fiies through it and returns te 
read and re-read the more vivid portions.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“Only comparable with the 
histories of Oliver Twist and David Coppertieid.” 

LITERARY WORLD.—“A book that ought to be in the 
hands of cvery boy.” 

ACADEMY.—“ This most valuable life's record......Jot young 
pioneers read it till they fearn it by heart.” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd, 


omy Saas, 100 Southwark k Street, S. E. 


“intensely Interesting as a human 





Second ilies Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Srecrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, Ltd., London. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


THE POET LAUREATE. 

The Bridling of Pegasus: Prose Papers 
on Poetry. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 





LORD KELVIN. 


The Life of William Thomson, Baron 
Kelvin of Largs. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. 
With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. [T'uesday. 

Light Come, Light Go, Gambling—Gamesters 
—Wagers—The Turf. By RALPH NEVILL. With 
9 Coloured Plates and other Ilustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 


History of English Poetry. By W. J. 
COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt. LL.D. Vol. VI. The 
Romantic Movement in English Poetry; Effects of the 
French Revolution. S8vo, 10s. net. 

*,* Previously published: Vols. I.-V., 10s. net each. 


TIMES.—“ Dr. Courthope’s book has no rival on the same scale, and it will 
long remain a mine of learning for students to dig in, and an interesting 
exposition of one view of the history of our poetry.” 














Anti Mia=. An Essay in Isometry. By 
kR. J. WALKER. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 








Physical Science in the Time of Nero. 
Being a ‘Translation of the “Quastiones Naturales” of Seneca. 
By JOHN CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the Treatise by 
Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.B., Sce.D., &c. 8vo, 10s. net. 








Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary 
Composition: being the Greek Text of the 
“De Compositione Verborum.” Edited, with Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, Glossary, and Appendices, by Professor 
W. RHYS ROBERTS, Litt.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 

[Classical Library. 


A Project of Empire. A Critical Study of the 
Economics of Imperialism, with special reference to the 
Ideas of ADAM SMITH. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
M.A., D.Se., F.B.A. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ A book which should give its readers as ‘ furiously to think’ 
as any political treatise of our generation.’”’ 


The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, 
and other Essays. By HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 


8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 











The Rhythm of Modern Music. By C. F. 
ABDY WILLIAMS. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A veritable mine of information upon a subject 
that is by no means so earnestly studied as it should be.” 








The Law and the Prophets; or, The 
Revelation of Jehovah in Hebrew History 
from the Earliest Times to the Capture of 
Jerusalem by Titus. Being the Work entitled 
“Jéhovah” by Professor WESTPHAL, of Montauban. 
Translated and Adapted by CLEMENT DU PON'TET, M.A. 
With a Foreword by the BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
With Maps, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Synoptic Gospels. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and a Commentary, by C.G. MONTEFIORE, together 
with a Series of Additional Notes by I ABRAHAMS. In 
Three Volumes. Vols. I. and IL., 8vo, 18s. net. 

TIMES.—“ This isa very remarkable book. Not only will it be of great 
mterest alike to the author's co-religionists (for whom it ts primarily intended) 
and to Christian readers who watch the modern developments of religious 
thought, but it is also a striking sign of the times in which we live.” 








The Evolution of Worids. By Perrcrvarn 
LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., &c., Author of “ Mars and its Canals,” 
“Mars as the Abode of Life,” &c. D[lustrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A New Series.—SCIENCE MONOGRAPHS. 
Crystalline Structure and Chemical 


Constitution. By A. E. H. Turvoy, D.Se., 
M.A., F.R.S., &c. Lilustrated, 8vo, 5s. net. 


Essays on Modern Novelists. By Professor 
__W. L. PHELPS, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Historical Essays. By James Forp Ruopzs, 


EL.D., D.Litt. 8vo, 9s. net. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. 1s. 44. Annual Subscription, 16s, 

TRE SPELL OF DAMASCUS. (The Holy Land. Second Paper.) By 

ROBERT HICHENS. 
STEALING A MARCH ON THE FAR EAST, Adventures of a Stowaway. 
Ry HARRY A. FRANCK. 
THE CREATORS: a(Comedy. IV. A Novel. By MAY SINCLAIR. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 























MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 











METHUEN & CO. 


Uniform Edition of the 
P Oe€MS (New Impressions) 


OF 


HERBERT 
TRENCH 


CNow Director of the Haymarket Theatre). 





Vol. I. DEIRDRE WEDDED 


And Other Poems. 


Vol. Il. NEW POEMS 


INCLUDING 


APOLLO and the SEAMAN 


Large post 8vo, 6s. each, sold separately. 

APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN may be also 

obtained separately in boards, 2s. 6d. ; 
in paper covers, 1s. 6d. 


Weigh the following Opinions: 


“When Mr. Trench has been the round of the oli 
and new Eschatology, and brought us back to the 
purely human and earthly ‘scene at the close, wo 
feel it has been a noble struggle..... He has a high 
courage; courage to think, and courage to stretch his 
materials to breaking point."—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘ Genuine imagination.”— Manchester Guardian. 
“ Unique as the ‘ Ancient Mariner.’”—G. K. Cursrer- 
ton, Daily News. “This imposing poem’s splendid 
colour; its impressive and often audacious imagery, 
and the subtle visionary quality that pervades......this 
stirring and majestic narrative.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“At last we come upon a book which has the real 
stamp of greatness.”"—Glasgow Herald. “Une des 
plus puissantes allégories parmi les modernes.”— 
Romain Rowianp, Author of Jean Christophe. 
“Deep with thought; deep with significance.”— 
GrorcE MEREDITH. 





Note: The FULL SCORE of ‘Apollo 
and the Seaman,’’by Joseph Holbrooke, 
is now published, together with the 
Text of the Poem, by Messrs. NOVELLO, 
Price £2 12s. 6d, 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS BY W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., B.Sc, 


Assistant Master at Cheltenham College. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


Complete, 3s. Gd.; with Answers, 4s. 6d. Or in Two Parts:—PART lL., 2e. Os.) with Answors, 33, 
PART li., 2s.; with Answers, 2s. 6d. 
ALGEGRAICAL EXAMPLES, Taken from the Algebra. With or without Answers, 3s. Or in Two Parts:— 
PART 1., 18. Gd.; with Answers, 2s. PART Il., with or without Answers, 23, 


ARITHMETICAL TYPES AND EXAMPLES. 


Consisting of fully worked out Types (with rough work shown) and Sets of Examples. THIS BOOK IS ISSUED IN FOUR WAYS:~ 
(1) Types and Exampies in Onc Voiume, with Answers, 3s. 6d. (3) The Examples separately, with Answers, 3s. 
(2) Ditto, without Answers, 3s. Gd. (4) Ditto, without Answers, and with Oral Examples, 3s. 
In the Types and Examples in One Volume each Exercise is preceded by a Model worked out according to methods approved by 
mosere “east ane, coe Eepaaaery Notes are added where necessary; but the proof of the method, in many cases, is purposely left to be 
supplied by the e 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


Compicte, 3s. 6d.; with Answers, 4s. 6d. Or in Two Parts:—PART I., 2s.; with Answers, 2s. 6d. 
PART I1., 2s.; with Answers, 2s. 6d. 
Examples only, with or without Answers, 3s. Or in Two Parts:—PART L, with or without Answers, 1s. 6d. 
tt RM: . ; . onie P PART l., with or without Answors, 2s. 
PART I. includes Decimals, Vulgar Fracticns, Practical Mensuration, Areas and Volumes, H.C.F., L.C.M. Root, Av i 
Method, Practice, Application of Graphs, Proportion. Test Papers, I.-LIV. : . vo erages, Unitary 
PART II. includes Contracted Work, Percentages, Mensuration of Circle, Cylinder, Sphere, &c., Specific Gravity, Interest, Stocks and 
Shares, Graphical Problems, Logarithms, Scales, Slide Rule. Test Papers LV.-CXXV. Miscellaneous Probi “15 
Logarithm Tables. : A KEY ' IN PREPARATION. : _— 


JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. 


Compiete, 1s. 6d.; with Answers, 2s. The Examples scparatcly, with or without Answers, ts. 6d. 
This volume is based on the Author's ‘*‘ Arithmetical Types and Examples,” but at the same time contains much new matter. 
Greater prominence has been given to the more elementary parts of the subject, while the more difficult sections have been omitted, 
Fully worked out model Solutions have been supplied, and copious notes on theory inserted throughcut the book. 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. 


With or without Answers, 4s. Gd. A Key in the Pross. 


The book is illustrated by some 260 Diagrams, and contains a very great number of Examples to be worked out by the student; 
there are 40 Test Papers and 120 Miscellaneous Examples. 

The above books are in use at Harrow School, Marlborough College, Rugby School, Bilton Grange (Rugby), Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
St. Ancre vs, Leith, Belfast, Dublin, Bolton, Manchester, Rochdale, Birmingham, Aston, Liverpool, Birkenheaa, Wigan, Blackburn, 
Lancaster, Newcastle, Sunderland, York, Leeds, Hull, Huddersfield, Sheffield, Derby, Nottingham, Bradford, Halifax, Ripon, Wakefield, 
Govan, !eicester, Newcastle (Staifs), Shrewsbury, Chester, Coventry, Leamington, Wolverhampton, Cheltenham (Dean Close School), 
Bath, Bristol, Norwich, Cornwall, Bromsgrove Bedford, Oxford, Cambrid e, Canterbury (The King’s, S. Edmund's, and Simon Langton 





Schools), Pangbourne, a menty Warwick, Bournemouth, Warrington, Durham, West Hartlepool, Widnes, South Shields, Goldsmiths’ 


College (New Cross), Highbury High School, Dulwich Girls’ High School, Witton, Aston Manor, North Shields, Crewe, Brighton, Cardiff, 
Swansea, Neath, Barry, Ebbw Vale, Merthyr Tydvil, Rhondda, Risca (Mon.), Exeter, Devonport, Pontypridd, Carmarthen, Mountain Ash, 
St. Ives, Battersea Grammar School, Hastin S, Felsted, Epsom, Ramsgate (County School for Boys), Wigton, Tonbridge, Rochester, 
a a ly The Mercers’ School (Holborn), Nigeria, Madras, Melbourne, Sydney, New Zealand, Natal, &c., and by the 

ndon County Council. 


SELECTIONS FOR DICTATION FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

FROM OUR LEADING PROSE-WRITERS. Being the First Year of a ‘Iwo Years’ Course preparatory to 
With Lists of Words commonly Misspelt and Rules of Cesar. By C, A. WILLIAMS, M.A., formerly Classical Master 
Punctuation. By E. H. CRUMP, B.A,, Assistant Master at the at Hulme Grammar School, Oldham. Crown 8vo, 2s, 

Loys’ Modern School, Leeds. Crown 8yo, Is. 6d. This beok is intended for those pupils who are beginning the study 
Just ready. of Latin, such as those who attend Grammar and Municipal Secondary 


This book has been compiled with a view to the requirements of | 5°h00ls (Board of Education Circular, 574). 


candidates for Civil Service and Oxford and Cambridge Local Exami-| SECOND LATIN BOCK. 


nations, but wiil be found equally serviceable for general class use. Being the Second Year of a Two Years’ Course preparatory to 


An ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of ENGLAND Casar, and taking pupils to the point where they ought to read 
For Upper and Middle Forms of Schools, and for Students Cwsar easily. By the same Author, cro Tn Februcey, 1910 
working for the Oxford and Cambridge Local and similar eoruary, Ld10, 
Examinations, FIRST LATIN LESSONS. 

By W. 8. ROBINSON, M.A., Author of “A Short History of For the use of Preparatory and all types of Secondary Schools, 
Greece” and “A Short History of Rome.” Crown 8vo, with By C. M. DIX, M.A., Assistant Master in the Oratory School, 
er gee me 3s. 6d. eo Birmingham, and Latin and Greek Lecturer in the Birmingham 
Or in Two Periods :—Per -—To End of Commonwealth, + 2s. and Midland Institute. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
Period IIl.—To Edward VII., 1907. 2s. , 
: The aim of this book is to teach elementary Latin to pupils of 11-12 

A CLASS BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. |e 70: ot i ana a Eat ae 
For the use of Middle Forms of Schools, Training Colleges, on the Latin text. . » an glis ercises bs 
Army a hy seg ——— aaa a SECOND LATIN LESSONS. By the same Author. [Zn June, 1910. 
tions, the Centra Jels oard, Irish Intermediate, Scottish = 
Leaving Certificates, &c. With Maps, Plans, Lists of Important ELEMENTARY CATIN EXERCISES. Pan!" 
Dates, Subjects for Class, Blackboard Illustrations, Chief By the Rev. A. E. WILLARD, D.D., High Master of St. Panis 
Names, Notes, and Index School, London, and C. G. BOTTING, M.A., Assistant Master at 
By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Editor of “ Periods of European ante ve 8vo, - “ nes Bag ” gs 

hada i ’ lon Se G s book is designed as a complete introduction to North at 
History,” ke, Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. Millaré’s it Frese Composition,” and may be used fromm the 
time when Latin is begun. 

AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF ENGLAND A LATIN VERSION, 3s. Sd. net, post-free, from the Publishers only to 


For use in Upper Forms of Schools and in Colleges. Teachers. [Shortly 


By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. Crown 8vo with Maps and 
Pians, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. Orin Two Periods :— ’ LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, a wont 
re ~ oe i ri c q ror the use o iac ro s f Schools, ay M.A. i I, 
Period I. To Elizabeth, 1603. 4s. | Period Il. To Victoria, 1895. 4s M.A. Assistant Master at Clifton College, and the Rev. A. : 
An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ENGLAND TILLARD, D.D., Authors of “Greek Prose Composition. 
For the use of Lower Forms of Schools. By CYRIL RANSOME, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Small feap. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, ls. 9d. A LATIN VERSION, 6s. 2d. net, post-free, from the Publishers « 
: F Teachers. 
A Fi RST H ISTORY OF ENGLAN D. ate e — —% “2 et a . re -- a oo it. Betwrden “ wv, 
By Mrs, CYRIL RANSOME, Small feap. ovo, ™ ith apnea —— re Deserves the fullest © nsideration of x eet us te rs _ School: ters wil 
Illustrations, 23. 6d. | do well to look at this volume very carefully,”—Guardian, 
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